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To the Friends of Agriculture in the United States. 

We commence with this number, a new volume of the 
New Genesee Farmer, and we respectfully ask the patron- 
age of our friends. We present it likewise, much improved 
in its typographical execution, and the quality and size of 
tho paper. We do not pretend that these outward matters 
are of much importance compared with what is within; or 
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that, in meeting afriend, we are to allow his dress to weigh 
any thing in comparison with his character. But then, we 
have always found that these external habiliments are not 
of small consideration, and affect even the calmest and most 
philosophical minds. 

We have more than once imagined that a congregation 
heard with much more patience a poor sermon, when they 
were sitting in a well warmed and well lighted church, in 
convenient and well cushioned pews, with elbow and arm 
rests and fvot-stools, than they would listen even to a good 
sermon in acold, bleak bara of a church, with rattling doors 
and windows, and sitting upon rough plank benches with- 
out any backs to them. So, we believe, it is with a well- 
printed book or paper, compared with one that is poorly 
printed ; and where, owing to the coarseness of the paper 
and the amallness and dulness of the type, it becomes difli- 
cult even for the youngest and the strongest eyes, to get 
through a page without uncasiness or pain. 

There is another special reason in our case. Many, per- 
haps most of our readers, are working farmers, who, busily 
employed all day, find the evening the only favorable time 
for reading, but who ave necessarily repelled from a paper 
where the ink is light and the type poor. 

Thus much may suifice for the exterior, 
it is confidently hoped, will be more womhy of our readers 

they have been; and that the paper will maintain a 
diatinguished character for its intejligence and its practical 
atility. The Editor cannot promise to do any better while 
© #tremains under his charge, than he has done before, because 
» this would imply that he has not done his best the year past. 
i How far he has succeeded he does not pretend to say ; but 
iy he cannot admit that he has not tried; yet it is confidently 

‘hoped, that by extending the correspondence of the paper, 

and opening new sources of information, its matter may be 
In any and all events, 


The contents, 
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more diversified and improved. 
ALevery effort will be made to render it as practical as pos- 
» sible; and that its readers may never be deluded with inge- 

nious theories to the neglect of the sound and wholesome 
~ lessons of experience. 

Tt will be our aim, likewise, to embrace a wider field of 
inquiry and discussion than that to which its pages have 
been confined. The current opinion is, that a farmer’s pa- 
per should be exclusively agricultural in the most rest icted 
sense of that term; and so they would have it confined to 

» the mere cultivation of the soil, plowing, planting, sowing 
and harvesting, and the raising and keeping of live stock. 
«) At is our opinion, on the contrary, that it should embrace 
@) every thing connected with rural or country life, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and all the common operations of husbandry, 

nd likewise matters of rural education, rural pleasures, pnr- 
suits, residences and manners; the raising of live stock, 
technically so called, and also the raising of children, the 
education of plants and trees, and the higher education and 
training of these immortal minds, which, like the former, can 
only be made beautiful and fruitful by the most assiduous 
cultivation. Indeed, he would have it,«uuld he do as he 





would with it, in the fullest and best sense of the term, a 
Family Paper, which will find a welcome in the parlor and 
in the kitchen ; by its sage lessons of experience, interesting 
the old; by its useful suggestions and practical advice, ar- 
resting the attention of the busy, the active, and the labori- 
ous, and by its innocent gaiety charming the imagination of 
the young. Wedesire, above all things, to render the farm- 
ers’ pursuits, the farmers’ pleasures, and the farmers’ home, 
as respectable, as comfortable, as independent, as happy, 
and as attractive as it can be rendered. 

Our publishers promise, likewise, to improve its business 
department by extending its reports of markets in the prin- 
cipal parts of the country, as far as this matter concerns the 
farmers, and imparting, in respect to the production and 
sale of all agricultural produce, the most authentic infurm- 
ation. 





New Genesee Farmer and “ True” Genesee Farmer. 


When men find it necessary to introduce themselves by 
saying that they mean to be honest, the little knowledge we 
have had of human life and character, leads us always to 
suspect them; as, if a man should say, I am now going to 
speak the truth, you may infer with almost perfect certainty, 
that it is not his habit, and that for once he is going out of 
Just so it is when men set ubout to vindicate their 
motives: in nine cases out of ten, you will have a right to 


his way. 


conclude that their motives are the reverse of what they pro- 
fess. An honest man will never go about to vindicate his 
motives, but will leave them to be judged of by his acts. 
There may be some exceptions to these remarks, but these 
exceptions are rare. 

We have been led to these observations by the appearance 
of a Prospectus for the publication of the True Genesce 
Farmer, a ricketty concern, which promises to make its ap- 
pearance shortly in this city, under the editorial care of a 
travelled gentleman, whose former successes in this depart- 
ment are not altogether unknown to the citizens of Roches- 
ter; and how known, may be easily ascertained by turning 
over the pages of the Genesee Farmer, when Goodsell’s 
Farmer entered into competition with that able journal. 
We call it a ricketty concern, because a similar erection, 
with at least one of the present principal supports, formerly 
tumbied down ; and because, in this case, the enterprising 
publisher, in a city where he has lived for years, and was, 
formerly, as he admits, a partner in a similar concern, but, 
as he confesses, for reasons best known to himself, deserted 
the foundling and left it at another man’s gate,—finds it ne- 
cessary to get an array of names to certify to their belief of 
his ability to execute what he undertakes—gent!emen, of 
course, of great respectability, but not one of whom, we pre- 
sume, feels himself bound, in this case, to the amount of a 
single aixpence ! 

Now we know that this is strong language. We have no 
objection to engaging with any of our neighbors, in a fair 
and honorable competition. We would not, in such case, 
lay a straw in their path. Butall jockey tricks we despise ; 
and when men attempt by stealth, by stratagem, or by false- 
hood, to cut us off, we cannot hesitate to speak of such con- 
duct as it deserves. What else is the meaning of a new 
agricultural paper in this city, under the title of the Truc 
Genesee Farmer. This paper has been several years publish- 
ed as the New Genesee Farmer. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, to come out with another paper calling it the 
True one, implying theirs is the true one, (which is false,) 
and that ours is not the true one, (which is another false- 
hood,) sufficiently stamps the character of the men who are 
guilty of it. But here, it will be seen, is an attempt at a 
double deception ; first by the misstatement or direct false- 
hood; and, second, by adopting a name so similar as the 
True Genesee Farmer and the New Genesee Farmer, to 
attempt toimpose, from a similarity of sound or appearance, 
the former on a portion of the public for the latter. This 
is a meanness which we need not characterize. But there 
is another meanness, involving likewise a direct falsehood, 
to which we shall briefly allude. 

In their Prospectus, they have seen fit to charge us with 
a disposition, in increasing the price of theFarmer, unne- 
cessarily and unjustly to levy a contribution upon our sub- 
scribers. We trust we have not a subscriber who is not 
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willing that we should be fairly paid for our labor; and we 
have not one but that we are determined he shall have the 
worth of his money. 

It will be seen, from an exact statement of ouf case, that 
the price of the paper is not increased proportionately to its 
enlargement and its improved typographicalexecution. We 
ask a little more, and we give a great deal more; and we 
are anxious to make an agricultural paper, in manner and 
matter, worthy of the great agricultural community of West- 
ern New York. Besides, no considerate and just man can 
possibly think that 70 cents or one dollar a year, is a high 
price in any times for a large quarto paper, furnishing 
monthly sixteen pages of close reading matter, and printed 
in ® manner easy to the eye and gratifying to the taste. But 
we will leave it to the public to determine whether they will 
pay 70centsor a dollar for the regular receipt of a paper, in 
size and amount fully worth the money, or whether they will 
pay 374 or 50 cents for another paper; and as has hap- 
poned in some other cases, not altogether unknown to the 
same establishment, perhaps get—. The diplomacy ,or in 
vulgar parlance, the ‘‘trickishness” of the concern, may be 
seen in another respect; that in their Prospectus, the terms 
and discount to agents are inserted in small type at the top, 
which they are requested “ ¢o tear of’ before the bill is put 
up. If every thing is above board, what occasion for this 
concealment? 

We foresee a difficulty against which we wish our friends 
to protect us. We beg them, therefore, to direct all their 
letters to the New Genesee Farmer. We have been con- 
tinually in the habit of receiving letters directed to the Gen- 
esee Farmer, because wiquestionably intended for us. The 
True Genesee Farmer being established here, it may be 
doubtful to whom such letters should be delivered. The 
Editor of the new paper may, possibly, in the course of his 
life, have heard of difficulties and misunderstandings, grow- 
ing out of letters either misdirected or meeting on their 
way to their lawful owner with some other accident. We 
wish to guard against difficuhies and misunderstandings 
of every sort with our neighbors. Had they come into the 
common field like men of honor, we should have bid them 
welcome as co-laborers. But when men attempt to cheat 
us out of our honest name, or if they dare not do it directly, 
attempt it by an indirection; when they come into the fleet 
with false colors; or when, hke men in a crowd, they seek 
to thrust themselves forward by getting on other men’s 
shoulders, though minds of a certain churacter may chuckle 
over such policy, such conduct, with honest men, admits of 
but one name; and to the verdict of such men we submit 
the case. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS WILL PLEASE NOTICE THIS. 


As great complaints are made of the scarcity of money, 
the publishers of the New Genesee Farmer will issue a pa- 
per, half the size of this, for fifty cents a year, as soon as the 
first number of the opposition paper appears, or we will 
send our paper for six months to any person who will remit 
us fifty cents, leaving it optional with them on the first of 
July to continue or discontinue their subscription. 





True Statement of the Case, 


As some may think $1 a year too much in comparison 
with the price formerly charged for this paper, the present 
proprietors take this opportunity to say, that the “ Farmer” 
was at first printed on an inferior quality of paper, and con- 
tained “16 large octavo pages, at fifty cents per year.” 
Now it is printed on good paper, more than twice as large, 
at $1 a year, the difference in the cost of paper alone being 
as $2 50 is to $8—while the type setting is as $25 is to $63, 
and other expenses in proportion. Thus it is easily dem- 
onstrated, that instead of doubling the price from what was 
considered a fair compensation when the paper was firat 
started, the proposed increase is barely sufficient to sustain 
it at its present size; and it may be further remarked, that 
if any of the former proprietors have for any purpose doub 
led the size of the paper without increasing the price, and 
have since abandoned the field, the intelligent farmers of 
the United States are not the men who wish those, who now 
occupy it, to labor without an adequate reward. 
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_ Buropean Agricultural Tour and Survey. 

Several gentlemen interested in the advancement of agri- 
cultural science and improvement, and of rural education, 
have proposed to Mr. Henry Colman, late Commissioner of 
Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts, to visit Europe for 
these objects. The plan is for him to spend a year in Eng- 
land, in the examination of the Husbandry and Rural Econ- 
omy of that countrys; and a year on the continent, in the 
examination of French, Flemish, Swiss, and German Hus- 
bandry, and especially the Agricultural or Manual Labor 
Schools and the Experimental Farms. 

It is thought that such an examination, as yet never un- 
dertaken by an American, might, if well conducted, essen- 
tially conduce to the advancement of agricultural knowledge 
and improvement in this country, and especially serve the 
cause of rural and practical education, which is now exci- 
ting great interest throughout the United States. The gen- 
eral plan of the survey will conform to Mr. Colman’s Survey 
of the Agriculture of Massachusetts, 

It is proposed to publish his reports in successive num- 
bers. The first number is expected to appear by the first of 
January, 1844, and sooner if practicable, Tho rest of the 
numbers will follow jn convenient succession, at intervals of 
two or three months. 

The whole work will be comprised in eight, or at most 
ten, numbers, of at least 100 pages each, handsomely prin- 
ted in an octavo form, stitched and covered, and embellished 
with necessary and useful drawings and engravings, title 
pages, and index. — 

The cost will be 50 cents each number to subscribers. 
Gentlemen who subscribe, are understood as subscribing for 
the whole work. 

As the enterprise involves of necessity a large expense, 
it is expected that one dollar per copy will be paid on sub- 
scribing; or, otherwise, one dollar on the delivery of the 
first number ; one on the delivery of the second number ; one 
on the delivery of the fifth number; one on the delivery of 
the seventh number; and one on the delivery of the ninth 
number, should the work be extended to ten numbers. 

Mr. Colman will leave for Europe as soon as the subscrip- 
tion will warrant the undertaking. 

An early return is respectfully requested of gentlemen to 
whom this is sent, addressed to Henry Colman, Rochester, 
N. Y.; to Little & Brown, Boston, Mass.; or to Luther 
Tucker, Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y. 


It will be seen from the above advertisement, that the 
subscriber contemplates a tour in Europe for agricultural 
inquiry and observation. This enterprise has been com- 
menced under the encouragement of some of the most distin- 
guished friends and advocates of agricultural improvement 
in the country; and with a strong conviction on his own 
part, after giving to it the most mature consideration, that 
in no manner could he, in his humble sphere, render so es- 
sential a service to the great cause which he has so long had 
at heart, the cause of an improved husbandry, and the en- 
largement of the comforts and the elevation of the character 
and condition of the rural classes. 

He has had the greatest satisfaction in finding so cheer- 
ful and liberal a co-operation in his enterprise, not merely 
of personal friends, but of gentlemen in various parts of the 
country, upon whose kindness he had no claim, from an a- 
vowed conviction of the great utility of the undertaking if it 
can be well executed. The Massachusetts Society for pro- 
moting agriculture, with that signal liberality and intelli- 
gence by which their measures have always been directed, 
have subscribed for one hundred copies of the Reports, in- 
tending them for distribution in agricultural premiums, or 
otherwise. The Worcester County Agricultural Society of 
Massachusetts, which may justly claim the character of a 
pattern society in its zeal and the practical wisdom of its 
measures for agricultural improvement, have appropriated 
two hundred dollars from its funds for thesame object. The 
Essex County Agricultural Society, Mass., have, as in the 
former case, distinctly and emphatically approved the object 
by their resolutions, and added the more substantial encour- 
agement of a subscription for twenty-five copies, with the 
expression of their regret that, on account of recent drafts 
upon their funds, they were unable to do more. The Berk- 
shire Agricultural Society in Massachusetts, at an informal 
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A single public spirited individual in the county of Sen- 
eca, Judge Sackett, has made himself personally responsible 
for one hundred copies of the Reports, for that society and 
county. Another individual, near Boston, whose patronage 
of every good enterprise is weil known, and whom Heaven 
seems to have blessed with wea!th only that he might do 
good with it, has made a subscription for one hundred cop- 
ies. Another individual, equally distinguished through a 
long life fur his public spirit, has subscribed for fifty copies. 
Thirteen individuals have subscribed for twenty-five copies 
each; five, for ten each; and many for five and lesser num- 
bers, Indeed, the subscription has scarcely been presented 
to an individval who has refused his aid, or hesitated as to 
the utility of the project; and embraces mauy of the best 
names in the country. 

The subscriber would do great injustice to his own grate- 
ful feelings, if he did not acknowledge in these subscriptions, 
much of personal kindness and confidence, testimonials of 
regard and good will whick he cannot too highly estimate ; 
but, at the same time, he is equally happy in knowing that 
nothing of this sort would have been done, were not the ob- 
ject itself of acknowledged public utility. 

It may be said that English or European agriculture can- 
not be adapted to our condition. A difference in climate, 
in so'l, in the price of or facility of procuring labor, and in 
various circumstances which are obvious, must, of course, 
materially affect the agriculture of each country ; but, at the 
same time, there must be much that is general, which is 
equally applicable to both. In countries where the agricul- 
tural art has been carried to so great a degree of perlection 
as in England and some parts of the continent, there must 
be a great deal to be learned, which cannot fail to be highly 
instructive and useful. If it be said that this can be 
learned from books, we can only rep!y that it is books 
upon this subject, which we design to put into the hands 
of our farmers ; and with this difference : The accounts we 
have had of foreign agriculture have been, in most instan- 
ces, from foreigners themselves. In such cases, it is to 
be expected, from their long familiarity with their own 
course of husbandry, that many things would escape no- 
tice or not be deemed worthy of observation, and yet 
in themselves quite important, which would at once 
strike the notice of a stranger; and it is our object to ena- 
ble American farmers to look at foreign agriculture with 
American eyes. 

But many improvements are now going on, in England in 
particular, of the highest importance, in some respects 
vastly reducing the expenses of cultivation; in some, more 
than doubling the crops. The process of sub-soil ploughing 
and under-ground draining, the practice of irrigation, the 
introduction of a variety of new manures—manures of a 
portable, concentrated, and most active character, are mat- 
ters exciting great attention, and of which, besides the in- 
formation obtained from foreign agricultuual periodicals, 
much more is doubtless to be learnt from personal inquiry 
and observation. The product of wheat has been in many 
parts of Great Britain actually doubled by improved modes 
of culture. What can be more important than to know pre- 
cisely and fully what these modes can be. 

The quality of the dairy products of England, and of some 
parts of the continent, are universally admitted to be much 
superior to our own in general, and in most markets in the 
world, they command a higher price. It must be a great 
gain, if by any exact information to be obtained abroad, our 
dairy produce, as most certainly can be done, can be brought 
into an equal competition with others. The new Tariff 
laws of England, now proposing to open English ports to 
many of our agricultural products, especially in the articles 
of cured provisions, itis obvious of high importance to learn 
precisely in what form they may be best sent into their mar- 
kets, since the success of snch shipments must materially 
depend on this circumstance. 

The production of silk in this country is destined to be, or 
is capable of becoming a most important and profitable 
branch of rural industry. It is obviously of great moment 
to learn the whole course of treatment of the worms 
and the management of the filatures in countries where the 
art has been longest pursued and carried to a high degree 
of perfection. 

’ en had in our agricultural conven- 
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they Fave been established on a liberal scale; and the course 
of education pursued is highly scientific and enlarged. If 
for no other object than to ascertain with exactness and 
detail, the condition and success of these establishments, 
the subscriber feels that in his mission he may render q 
most valuable service to the country. 

But were nothing else gained than the drawing of public 
attention to these subjects, and stimulating and encouraging 
that awakened zeal in the cause of agricultural improve- 
ment, which is now rife throughout the country, and conse. 
quently quickening our own efforts for our own progress, no 
small benefit to the individual and public must accrue. 

The subscriber might much enlarge upon this subject, but 
he would not task too severely the indulgence of his read. 
ers. The expenses of the enterprise being of necessity very 
great, it is indispensable that he should procure a large sub. 
scription. Sufficient subscriptions have not yet been made 
perfectly to secure the expenses ; but the confident expecta- 
tion of completing such a number, warrants the subscriber 
in saying that he designs to leave in the coming spring. In 
the mean time, he respectfully asks of those personal friends 
and the friends of agriculture, through the country, disposed 
to favor the project, to transmit their names to him at an 
early date. Postmasters are at liberty to do this free 
of expense; and any individual procuring a number of 
names and becoming responsible for their payment, shall re- 
ceive a very liberal commission. 

The amount of a subscription it is obvious, when it is 
considered that there will be two or three years to pay it in, 
is very small. It may be four—it may be five dollars, ac- 
cording to the number of the reports issued in the course of 
that time. No advance is desired where the undersigned 
is not known to the individual making a subscription; or 
where for any reason there is a reluctance in making such 
advance. The reports will be sent to all the large cities, 
where there are subscribers, and delivered without charge, 
unless where ordered to be sent by mail. After the first of 
March ensuing, the subscriber may be addressed by mail or 
otherwise at Boston, Massachusetts. 

{* The subscriber has already the promise from many 
friends, of letters of introduction to their friends in England 
or on the continent; and he begs leave to say, that he shall 
feel himself particularly honored and obliged by any letters 
of introduction to any gentleman who would welcome his 
mission or in any way assist its objects, or otherwise ren- 
der him any office of civility or kindness. His objects be- 
ing wholly public, he will anxiously avail himself of every 
advantage and facility of intercourse and observation with 
intelligent and respectable persons abroad. 

HENRY COLMAN. 

Rochester, January 2, 1843. 





New-York State Agricultural Society. 


This Society hold their annual winter meeting at Albany, 
on the 18th of January inst. At this meeting, the reports 
on crops and other subjects will be given, and specimens of 
dairy products exhibited for premium. The officers of the 
ensuing year are likewise to be chosen, and an address iz 
expected from James L. Wadsworth of Genesco, the Presi- 
dent of the society. The necessary arrangements are tobe 
made for holding the next show, as agreed, in Rochester, 
Monroe county. It is hoped that the attendance will be full. 
The society cannot be successfully maintained, and its use- 


fulness extended, but by the hearty and prompt co-operation ° 


of all its members, at least of the most able and intelligent. 

We are free to say that we hope the decision to hold the 
Annual Fair in. Rochester, will be revised ; and that its an- 
nual meetings will be made stationary, either at Albany or 
Syracuse. Rail-roads, to a degree, annihilate distance, but 
they do not greatly lessen the expenses of a journey. Toa 
large portion of the people, Albany is a central point, and 
easily accessible ; and a great many of the farmers have oc- 
casion, or find it useful, to go to Albany as the seat of gov- 
ernment or to New-York, as the great commercial metropo- 
To all, therefore, West of Albany, the 
journey to the show. if held there, may be made conducive 
to their interest or convenience. Albany is the centre of an 
incalculably larger population than Rochester ; and is much 
more convenient for the visits of gentlemen from other 
States. whose attendance is very desirable, but could hardly 
be expected to any great extent at Rochester. 

The New-York State Agricultural Society is destined, if 
well managed, to become the National Agricultural Society; 
and this is a new reason for keeping it at Albany. At Al 
bany the fixtures are all at hand, but cannot be erected at 
any other place without great expense. We forbear to en 
large upon this sebject, beeause we would net give offence; 
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and when we make these suggestions, we do it with all pos- 
sible respect for the opinions of our Western friends, who 
think differently from us. We have full confidence in the 
good people of Rochester and its vicinity and the neighbor- 
ing counties, to do all that they can do to make the show at 
Rochester what its friends could desire; but there is want- 
ing the material to do it justice. We are not alone in these 
opinions ; and, from our designed absence from the country 
at the time, have no private motives to sway our judgment. 





AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

A meeting of the Monroe County Agricultural Society 
was holden at the Arcade, in Rechester, on Wednesday 
the 4th of January, 1843. The attendance was good and 
the Society was duly organized for the current year, by the 
election of the following gentlemen as officers :— 

Rawson Harmon, of Wheatland, President, 

Wit am Garsutt, of Wheatland, Vice President, 

E. Darwin Sairtn, of Gates, “ 

Wo. C. Cornett, of Henrietta, “ 

H. M. Warp, of Rochester, Recording Secretary. 

L. B. Lancworray, of Grece, Corresponding Secretary. 

C. F. Crosman, of Rochester, Treasurer. 

Committee of Management for the year as subjoined. 

George Sheffer, Wheatland. 

Nathaniel Haywood, Brighton. 

George C. Latta, Greece. 

Caleb K. Hobbie, Irondequoit. 

E. H. Barnard, Mendon, 

Jacob Strawn, Chili. 

Gidon Rainsdell, Perinton. 

Mills Landon, Ogden. 

John EF Robinson, Henrictta. 

Alfred b itch, Riga. 

A. Baldwin, Clarkson. 

T. P. Root, Sweden. 

Darwin M. Smith, Rochester. 

The subject of holding the next Fair and Show of the 
State Agricultural Society was mueh discussed, and a 
marked diversity of opinion prevailed as to its expediency, 
on account of public convenience and of ways and means 
to mect the necessarily large expenses incidentvl to it. A 
majority present were in favor of the attempt, as due to the 
Farmers of Western New-York, and it was voted that 
the State Socicty be requested to invite the county socie- 
ties of Western New-York, to co-operate by their funds 
and means in meking the show what is desired. 

This would be an excellent movement; and if there is 
any doubt whether the funds of the county societies could 
be so appropriated under existing laws, an act might easily 
be procured fram the present legislature at the instance of 
the state society, by which such application would be war- 
ranted. The expediency of the societies in the immediate 
vicinity of Monroe county, uniting with the State 
Society, sueh as Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, Genesee, 
and Livingston, seems quite obvious. How many others 
it might be desirable to embrace in the arrangement de- 
eerves inquiry. The expediency of making the state 
society in any case migratory, or of fixing it permanent- 
ly at Albany or Syracuse, is a question entirely indepen- 
dent of this. Our opinions are made up on this matter, 
but never beyond amendment or alteration, yet it is not 
worth while to obtrude them upon our readers. 

A resolution was passed unanimously, strongly recom- 
mending Mr. Colman’s European Agricultural Tour ;— 
and a motion te subscribe for a number of copies to be dis- 
tributed as premiums was approved, but the number left to 
be determined at the next meeting in February. 

The following premiums were awarded on grain crops : 

To John B. Genegal, of Irondequoit, for a crop of corn 
on 2 acres and 10 rods, averaging at 70 lbs. per bushel in 
the ear, 85 bushels and 19 Ibs. per acre—the first premiun 
of a. - i. - - $7 00 

To L. B. Langworthy, of Greece, for a crop of 
corn on two acres, at 70 Ibs. per bushel, averaging 
more than 55 bushels per acre. Second premium of 5 00 

To George Sheffer, of Wheatland, for a crop of 
oats grown on nine acres of land, averaging 91 bush- 
els and 28 Ibs. peracre. The first premium of 

To Rawson Harmon, of Wheatland, for a crop of 
oats on six acres of land, averaging 77 bushels and 
17 Ibs. per acre. The second premiumof - 

To Robert H. Brown, of Greece, on a crop of bar- 


5 00 


3 00 


acre, was awarded a gratuity of two dollars, no pre- 
mium having been affixed by the society upon bar- 


ly, - > > + + #26 6 8@ 
The following premiums were awarded upon vegetable 
and root crops: 


On Potatoes—To George Sheffer, of Wheatland, for 
the best crop on one acre, being 411 bushels, First pre- 
mium, - - - - . - - $5 00 

To Robert H. Brown, of Greece, for a crop on 


one acre, of 388 bushels at 60 Ibs. Secondpremium. 3 00 
On Carrots.—To William Otis, of Gates, for the 
best 1-4 acres of carrots, being 315 bushels. 5 00 


On Mangold Wurtzel—--To George Sheffer, of 
Wheatland, on 3-4 of an acre and 5 rods, 953 bush- 
els, at the rate of 1220 bushels per acre. - 

On Sugar Beets—To George Sheffer, of Wheat- 
land, on } acre and 12 rods, at the rate of 955 bush- 
els to an acre. . = © & - 5 00 

The above includes all the applications for the above pre- 
miums. 

Two bushels of wheat were presented as samples for ex- 
hibition and premium. One by Robert H. Brown of Greece. 
One by Rawson Harmon of Wheatland. 

The committee awarded the premium for the best bush- 
el of wheat to Rawson Harmon of Wheatland, it being 
the white flint variety, and very pure, weighing 61 Ibs. to 
the bushel. 

Mr. Brown’s wheat was considered a very fine sample; 
and the weight was 59 1-2 Ibs. per bushel. 

The society then adjourned to Thursday the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, when their next meeting is to be held at 11 o’clock 
in the Arcade, Rochester, and the list of premiums for the 
current year established, with such other business as may 
come before them. The next meeting will be one of great 
importance and requiring a ful} attendance, as some arrange- 
ments must then be made in reference to the Show of the 
State Society the ensuing autumn. 


5 00 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Wayne County Agricultural Society. 

A respectable and spirited meeting of this Society was 
held at Palmyra on the 15th of 11th mo., 1842. The com- 
mittee on Field Crops reported the following Premiums:— 

To C. S. Button, for the best crop of Wheat, 5 
acres Il rods, 151} bushels, or about 36 bushels to 
the acre, 

To C. S. Button, for the best crop of Corn, 2 
acres 76 rods, at the rate of 99 bushels 6 quarts per 
acre, 

To Marvin Roundy, for the best crop of Oats, 43 
acres, 312 bushels, or 67 bushels per acre, 

To D. & G. W. Kenyon, for the best crop of Po- 
tatoes, 72 rods, 1674 bushels, ox 376 bushels per acre, 3 00 
To Roeher & Miller, for the best crop of Ruta 

Baga, half an acre, 549 bushels, or 1098 bushels 

per acre, 3 00: 
Dr. Button’s Wheat was White Flint—previous crop 
corn, manured 20 loads to the acre—ground prepared by 
splitting the hills, dragging down, ploughing once—sowedi 
84 bushels first week in Oct., andharrowed once each way.. 
Dr. Button’s Corn was Dutton—previous crop peas and 
oxts-——plowed twice im May, manuring with 12 loads at 
each ploughing—harrowed and planted about the 12th of 
May—hills 2 ft. by 2 ft. 8 inches—planted 12 to 16 seeds 
in a hill, afterwards thinned to 3 or 4—after culture, cut- 
ting the weeds twice with cultivator and hoe. 

Mr. Rowndy’s Oats—previous crop corn, unmanured—10 
bushels seed sown. 

D. & G. W. Kenyon’s Potatoes—used a mixture, mostly 
a red variety—each potatoe cut into 3 pieces, planted in 
drills 34 ft. apart, one foot apart in the drill—the ground 
was covered with manure, ploughed, and then planted. 
Rocher & Miler’s Ruta Bagas—ground a clover sod, 
mowed last year, plowed first of May last, and well 
dragged—sheep manure applied at 24 loads to the acre— 
the first of June plowed and dragged—planted 8th of 
June in drills 20 inches apart, plants thinned to 8 to 16 
inches in the drill—hoed twice—harvested 5th November. 
The following resulution, having an important bearing on 
the manufacture of American Plowmen, was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, for the pur- 
pose of improving the character and skill of our plow- 
men, be directed to offer one class of premiums on the 
plowing match, to such persons only as are under twenty 


$3 00 


5 00 


4 00 





ley, grown on six acres, averaging 46 bushels per 


years of age. 


=—_= 

The following officers were appointed for the coming 
year:— 

Samuel E. Hudson, President. 

Stephen Hyde, Wm. R. Smith, Joel Hall, J. A. Miller, 
R. H. Foster, Wm. Walmsley, John Borrodaile, Vice 
Presidents. 

Daniel Kenyon, Treasurer. 

George W. Cuyler, Recording Secretary. 

J. J. Thomas, Corresponding Secretary. 


Genesee County Agricultural Society. 

The following persons were elected officers of this socie- 
ty, for the ensuing year, at the close of the annual exhibition 
at Batavia, on the 21st October : 

For President. 
THEODORE C. PETERS, of Darien. 
Vice Presidents. 
Joun Jeno, of Bethany, 
Erastvs Casu, of Byron, 
Evian Pratt, of Le Roy, 
Benasau Benepicr, of Alexander, 
Freperick P. Penpet, of Batavia, 
Tsaac N. Stace, of Stafford, 
Wm. McCumper, of Alabama, 
Cuester Hanyu, of Pavilion. 


E. C. Disstr, of Batavia, Recording Secretary. 

F. Fotrert, of Batavia, Corresonding Secretary. 

Town Committees also members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Alabama.—Amasa Johnson, C. Pond, Thomas R. Wal- 
cott, Franklin Guitcau. 

Alexander.—H. Brainard, J. Hammond, B. Moulton, 
John Williams. 

Batavia.—Wm. E. Heston, John B. Pike, Warren L. 
Fields, A. Warren. 

Bergen.—Samuel Richmond, J. T. Gifford, L. Beecher, 
J. Elmore. 

Byron.—C. Walker, Wm. Rowley, James B. Todd, E. 
Parker. 

Bethany.—Charles Kendell, Wm. H. Rumsey, A. K. 
Cone, A. W. Paige. 

Darien.—Lewis Clark, Orrin Lathrop, Z. Waite, James 
Long. 

Elba.—Gilman Dickey, John Whiting, Chester Scott, 
S. Parker. 

Le Roy.—N. D. Hart, William Holbrook, Isaac Pixley, 
William L. Bishop. 

Oakfield.—L. Rathbone, Tracy Pardee, Clitus Woleott, 
Daniel Calkins. 

Pavilion.—John Nobtes, L. Bradley, T. Burns, H. H. 
Olmstead. 

Pembroke.—L. Spencer, C. Brown, J. Durham, E. El- 
linwood. 

Stafford.—S. Crocker; Henry Lathrop, Franklin Cash, 
Joel P. Reed. 


Steuben Agricultural Society. 


At an annual meeting of the Steuben Agricultural Soci- 
ety, held at the Court House in Bath, on the 2d day of No- 
vember, 1842. 

Lazarus HammonpD, was appointed President. 

Wiuttram Baker, Ist Vice President. 

IsraEL R. Woop, 2d Vice President. 

Orto F. MarsHatt, 3d Vice President. 

James Suannon, Corresponding Secretary. 

Ropert Campne tt, Jr., Réeording Secretary. 

Hexry Brortuer, Treasurer. 

The following committees were appointed for the several 
towns in the county, viz: 

Addison.—Uri Scofield, Henry Wambangh, Rufus Bald- 
win, 

Bath.—David Smith, John Richardson, Jr., G. W. Burn- 
ham. 

Bradford..—Jno. C. Cameron, Reuben N. Bradley, 
Henry Switzer. 

Cameron.—John S. Dupee, Hiram Averill, John Hed- 


ges. 
Campbell.—Frederick Stewart, S. A. Campbell, Benja- 
min Balcom. 
Caton.—Amos Lewis, Henry D. Smith, E. A. Brown. 
Canisteo.—Elias Stephens, Hiram C. Whitwood, Finla 
McClure. 
Cohocton.—John Hess, Paul C. Cook, John Nickason., 
Dansvilie.—William C, Rogers, Robert Beach, Joshua . 
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Erwin.—Jno. Cooper, Jr., William G. Gilbert, A. Er- 
win, Jr. 

Hornellsville-—Otis Thatcher, Jno. R. Stephens, N. 
Finch. 

Hornby.—F. W. Morrow, Josiah Wheat, Isaac Hill. 

Howard.—Asa McConnell, John W. Whiting, William 
Allen, Sen. 

Jasper.—Read Prentiss, Hamilton Marlatt, Edward 
Craig. 

Greenwood.—Redmond R. Davis, Benj. S. Brundage, A. 
H. Stephens. 

Lindley.—Eber Scofield, Jno. G. Mersereau, G. A. Ry- 
erss. 

Orange.—Alonzo Gaylord, A. Scoby, Daniel Hard. 

Painted Post.—John McBurney, H. U. Bostwick, Jno. 
C. Hayt. 

Prattsburgh.—Wm. P. Curtiss, Benj. Bridges, Jared 
Pratt. 

Puiteney.—J. J. Benton, Iva Hyatt, John Gload. 

Reading.—Jno. T. Andrews, John Roberts, Hiram 
Chapman. 

Troupsburgh.—Nathaniel Mallory, Samuel Griggs, Ch’s. 
Card. 


Tyrone.—Stephen H. Arnold, William Kernam, Jno. 
Kernan. 

Urbana.—Lazarus Hammond, Wm. Baker, Jno. Powers. 

Wayne.—Israel R. Wood, Geo. Mitchel, M. M’Dowell. 

Wheeler.—Jonathan Barney, Silas Wheeler, Levy Gray. 

Woodhull.—Ira Smith, Phineas Pomeroy, Stephen Kent. 





Extraordinary Crop of Oats. 


Andrew Snider, of Henrietta, states to us, that he this 
season produced 446 bushels of oats, estimating them at 
the legal weight of 32 Ibs. per bushel on four acres of land, 
that is 111 1-2 bushels per acre. The kind is called the 
barley oat; it is properly the Scotch potato oat; and a bush- 
el in cubic measure weighs 42 fbs. 

Three bushels of seed were sown to the acre. They 
were sown the last week in April. The land had been in 
corn, in pease, and in potatoes the previous year. The pa-r 
which had been in corn and that which had been in potat 
toes had been manured for those two crops; on that which 
had been in pease, wheat straw only had been plowed in.— 
Mr. Snider does not state which part produred best, or 
whether there was any difference in the yield of the differ- 

nt pieces. We hope he will give us a more particular ac- 
coun of his whole management. Jan. 4, 1843, 





The following communication, as will appear from its 
date, has been on hand sometime. It has been kept back, 
because it was thought it would be more seasonabie than at 
the time when it was received. This will satisfy our good 
friend that there has been no intentional neglect. We are 
unable from ignorance of the time, to announce the next 
meeting of the Ontario Agricultural Society; but we hope 
the Ontario farmers will not forget it, for we agree with our 
correspondent in the opinion of its importance. 


Winter Meetings of Agricultural Societies. 


Mr. Corman: 

From your remarks in the last number of the Genesee 
Farmer respecting the late meeting of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural Society, your readers might infer that you considered 
winter meetings of such societies of questionable utility. 
Such inclement weather as we had on that day is well cal- 
culated to prejudice the public mind, and it is not sur- 
prising that severe weather for two winter meetings in suc- 
cession, should have caused a prevailing opinion that such 
meetings had better be dispensed with. Unless good and 
sufficient reasons can be given why such mectings should be 
continued, we may as well yield the contest to old Boreas, 
and content ourselves to remain in a dormant state during 
his reign, and await the genial influence of spring before we 
emerge from our own comfortable firesides. 

I propose in this paper to show cause why such meetings 
are necessary. I would premise, in the first place, that 
the principal fair or cattle show of agricultural societies 
should be held as early in autumn as the business of the 
€armer will permit. First, because the great object of such 
fairs is to exhibit domestic animals; and we all know that 
cattle lose the fine gloss and smoothness of the hair after 
being exposed to cold frosty nights; and secondly, the pros- 
pect of fine weather diminishes from the 1st October to the 
close of theseason. Hence our societies usually select from 
the Ist to the 20th of October as the time most suitable for 
such meetings. 


I now proceed to show why farmers here are not pre- 
pared to exhibit the produce of their fields atso early a day. 
In this wheat growing country, we usually commence har- 
vest about the 25th July, and he is a fortunate farmer who 
seeures all his grain and hay previous to the time of seeding. 
In the mean time, we must thrash some wheat, and many 
farmers thrash and market all their wheat before sowing. I 
am not saying whether this is advisable, but merely relating 
what is our usual course. Sowing wheat and securing corn 
fodder brings us into October. We have then our orchards 
to take care of, and although cider making is ranked among 
the deeds of the dark ages, we find it profitable to secure 
qur apples for feeding stock. Our potatoes and root crops 
are frequently doing as well the 1st of October as at any pre- 
vious time. Our pork is to be fattened ; our winter supply 
of wood to be drawn, and many of us find some additions 
or repairs of buildings which are very apt to be delayed un- 
til fall. At any rate, we all find enough todo. Autumn is 
with us the busiest season of the year. 

We will now suppose that one of our wheat growing farm- 
ers, who raises from thirty to one hundred acres of wheat a 
year, finds that he has a fine crop of corn or potatoes or 
that all his spring crops are worthy of being competitors at 
the county fair: will he neglect his great staple crop for the 
sake of the premiums on these? No, sir; few such farm- 
ers ever compete at all, and for the obvious reason it must 
be done by the sacrifice of more important business. Now 
if these crops are all to be exhibited in the winter, he pro- 
ceeds in his usual course. His wheat is measured off and 
laid in a mow by itself; and so with his barley. oats and 
peas. His corn is harvested when it best suits his conve- 
nience; his potatoes and root crops are secured when they 
have done growing. At his leisure, when the hurry of the 
season is past, he prepares all the crops for exhibition; 
and he does it, too, at less expense than he could prepare one 
quarter of the amount for the fall meeting. 

Our object should be to increase gveatly the numbers of 
competitors; not have them confined to the few who culti- 
vate but little land, and have abundance of labor at their 
command. 

There are other reasons which might be urged in favor of 
a winter fair; such as the exhibition of fat cattle and sheep, 
and encouraging the growth of clover-seed, which we con- 
sider of much importance. 

But I will conclude by saying, that I hope at our next 
winter fair, we shall be blessed with a fine warm day, beau- 
tiful sleighing, and a numerous assembly of the farmers of 
Ontario, trusting that the tide of popular opinion will then 
set as strongly in favor of, as it is now agairst winter meet- 
ings. Yours, &c., 


East Bloomfield, March 9, 1842. 


MYRON ADAMS. 





Connecticut Agriculture. 

We are very much obliged to our friend E. M. W. for the 
subjoined communications. They are fullofinterest. We 
know too well what is going on in old Connecticut, ever to 
think that “ they are asleep” in matters of agriculture. We 
| have had the pleasure of attending their Agricultural and 
Horticultural Shows at Norwich, Hartford and New Haven; 
and in abundance and good management they are behind no 
other parts of the country. 

The Show at New Haven, in 1840, in which we had the 
honor of assisting, in its Horticultural and Agricultural ex- 
hibitions, and in all its arrangements, was capital, and would 
have done credit to any county and any country. We there 
saw a team of 350 pairs of working oxen, taken together 
as fine as ever came under the yoke. This year, it seems, 
they brought together 513 pairs. Look, too, at Danbury 
Show, with its 350 pairs, and at Bridgport with its 530 
pairs. Connecticut, in spite of its wooden nutmegs and 
basswood cucumber secds—a stale joke, which is in truth, 
only an implied compliment to their ingenuity and enter- 
prise—is a Model Community, presenting much the highest 
average in the Union of general education, and every where 
in its State and individual finances, the best example in the 
whole country of laudable economy, of fidelity to engage- 
ments, of exemption from debt and bankruptcy, and above 
all, from the curse of speculation and extravagance, which 
has brought so terrible a blight upon many parts of the land. 
Vermont is the only state which can rank along side of her. 
If Heaven spares our life, we mean yet to fulfil one of the 
strongest desires we have ever yet had, that of traversing 
this whole state from one end to the other, of seeing the 
farmers and the farmer’s wives at their own homes and fire- 
‘sides, and of gathering up the best examples of rural, do- 
mestic, and household economy; for we believe, from what 








—= 
we have seen, that in no community upon earth, are such 
examples to be found in more abundance, beauty and per. 
fection. 





Dansvry, Dec. 5, 18492, 
Mr. Henry Cotman, 

Sir:—From the short acquaintance I had the pleasure of 
making with you at your State Fair at Albany, in Septem. 
ber last, I take the liberty to give you a short sketch of a 
Cattle Show and Fair, held in Fairfield County, on the 12th 
and 19th October last. As the county is about 35 miles in 
length, it was thought expedient to divide the same into 
three districts, and cither of the three that would raise the 
sum of dollars, should be entitled to an equal share of 
the money allowed by the State, and have a right to select 
a place for holding said Fair. Two of said districts raised 
the sum required, and the places for holding the same were 
at Bridgport on the 12th and at Danbury onthe 19th. The 
days were fine, and both were attended by an immense con- 
course of ladies and gentlemen. 

Tke number of working oxen, from four towns only, on the 
ground at Bridgport, were 530 pairs ; many of which were 
equal to the best pair of working cattle that I saw at Albany, 
There were some very fine full blood short horn Durhams, 
and some fine native breed, and some fine Devonshires; a 
few fair horses, some fine sheep and hogs; only a few spe- 
cimens of wheat, rye, oats and corn, were presented; those 
were very good. 

The exhibition of butter and cheese was somewhat lim- 
ited ; of roots, a very good supply ; of fruits, rather limited, 
There were some handsome specimens of farming imple- 
ments, and a very handsome exhibition of needle-work, in 
different forms, and many valuables for domestic use, con- 
venience and comfort. 

The working cattle presented at Danbury were from but 
three towns, and numbered 350 pairs, mostly in fine condi- 
tion, and not inferior to those at Bridgport. The stock of 
full blood bulls and cows were more in number and equal 
in size and symmetry to those before named. The native 
breeds of cows and young stock were more numerous and of 
as fine a quality as can readily be found in the State. 

The show of horses were few in number—all better fitted 
for use than for show. The show of sheep, as to size and 
quality, were not far behind those I saw at Albany. There 
were a number of swine that would compare well with those 
at your fair. 

The specimens of corn on ear were not surpassed by any 
that I have seen the past season. That of wheat was but 
small and good. Rye and oats fine. Of roots, a fair show, 
Fruit very limited; farming implements, less than could be 
desired. Some very fine butter and cheese. 

The ladies gave an interesting exhibition of necdle work, 
in various forms, and of domestic manufactures, such as 
carpets, rugs, flannels, elegant damask table cloths, linen, 
bed-quilts, ottomans, ladies’ silk, worsted, woolen, linen and 
cotton stockings, &c. &e. Also by some of our enterprising 
mechanics, specimens of their skill and workmanship, in 
various articles of mechanism. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lk. M. WHITE. 





P. S. There will be no exceptions taken by your neglect- 
ing to publish any part of the above, as it is mostly to con- 
vince you that we are not all asleep in old Connecticut in 
agricultural pursuits; and to say that I shall enclose one 
dollar as an earnest for your valuable paper the year ensuing, 
with my best wishes for your success in your laudable un- 
dertaking. 


Produce of Five Acres in Conneeticnt. 
Dansury, December 5, 1842. 





Mr. Henry Colman, 

Sir:—Noticing some statements in your valuable pa- 
per, respecting the proceeds of some of your western farms, 
I take the liberty to send you a statement of the products of 
five measured acres of ground, the summer past, (although 
much injured by frost,) viz: = 


To E. M. W. Dr. 
For 100 Cart bodies compost manure, at $0.50, $50 00 
10 days per 2 men, 2 carts and 1 pair of oxen 
to shovel and draw do. 30 00 
2 00 


2 days spreading the manure, 

24 “ per 1 man, 1 boy, 2 pair oxen to ridge 
ground, 5 62 

5 “ per 1 man planting do. (24feet a part.) 5 00 

3 bushels seed corn75 c., 14 lb. salt petre, 15c.0 90 

6 days per 1 man, 1 pr. oxentoplow do. 3times, 12 00 

4 bushels potatoes toplant around the lot, at33c. 1 33 
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36 “ leached and unleached ashes put on wide spread Union. We want to know whether they} Plant the sprouts on the top of the ridges. After planting 


the corn, at 10 c. - - © 3 60 
3 days per 1 boy to put on do. - 1 00 
12 “ spent in plowing do. 3 times, - 1200 


2 qts. long turnep seed, - : < 1 54 
Sowing do. (last plowing, ) - - - 050 
14 days in picking 515 bushels ears corn, - 14 00 
2 “ indigging 50 “ potatoes, - 2 00 
Team to draw the corn and potatoes, - 400 


18 days in pulling, cutting and carting 460 bush- 
els turneps, - - - - 18 00 
1 years interest on 5 acres of land at $150 per 





acre, - - . - - 45 00 
Town, state, and highway tax on do. for 1842, 1 05 
$210 00 

Cr. 


°49 
ie 500 bushels sound corn, at 32 c. $160 00 
ye * soft “ atlic. 2 25 
50 “ mercer potatoes, at 25 c, 12 00 
460 “ large turneps,at 124c. 57 50 
5 acres top stalks before cut, 4 00 
5 “ bottom “ all good, 5 00 
4 the costin getting out the manure 
and the shovelling do. for the ben- 
efit of the after crops, - 4000 





$281 25 
Deduct 210 00 


a 


$71 25 Profit. 
P.S. I have sold the greater half of the corn, potatoes 


and turneps at the above prices. 
Yours, FE. M. WHITE. 


After crops, 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Letters from Ohio.---No. 1. 
Hard Times—Condition of Farmers, §c. 

Mr. Ep1tor:—Having only just commenced my rambles, 
I am not yet prepared to send you any “ Notes bythe Way,” 
as I promised, but I hope to be able hereafter to furnish a 
regular supply. Donot mistake my meaning now, as to the 
kind of Notes, for if you flatter yourself that I shall send 
many Bank Notes from Ohio, I fear you will be sadly dis- 
appointed; for I have heard little else, thus far, than the 
ery of “hard times,” ‘no money,” “can’t pay,” &c., and 
that too, not merely among the merchants, mechanics and 
idlers, but among the sturdy, industrious farmers, espe- 
cially among that large portion of them who are still more 
or less in debt for their lands. 

Whatever may be regarded as the remote causes of this 
embarrassment, it is certain that it is none the less real; 
nor is it easy to prescribe the mode, or predict the period, 
of recovery. One thing, however, has struck me as a fa- 
vorable omen, that is, the farmers throughout the whole 
country are beginning to inquire into the causes and con- 
dition of the present state of things, and are arousing 
theinselves to action on the subject. Many of them begin 
to suspect that they have been blinded and misled by design- 
ing men, and that much of the evil might have been avoid- 
ed, if the great laboring and producing class had been 
rightly informed and on their guard, so as to have checked 
the wild schemes of ambitious politicians. This leads 
them to see the absolute necessity there is that farmers in 
this country should be men of more general intelligence— 
should have more knowledge of the principles of poljtical 
economy, and read and believe something besides what is 
found in their own one-sided party newspaper. I have ne- 
ver observed among farmers such a breaking up of party 
prejudices, and such a disposition to inquire after knowl- 
edge, as at present; and in this way I believe that great 
good may result from the prevailing embarrassments. 

Some of the readers of the New Genesee Farmer have of 
late expressed to me a desire that part of its coluransshould 
be devoted to this subject, as far as it can be done without 
ercroaching on party grounds. I have reminded them that 
it is hardly possible to approach the subject at all, without 
giving offence to some jealous partizan, or at least exciting 
suspicions that we were transcending our proper bounds in 
order to favor one side or the other of a party question. 
Well then, is the reply, if you cannot discuss principles or 
political questions, you can certainiy give us facts and in- 
formation in relation to the results of measures now in 
operation, having a particular bearing upon the interests 
of agriculture—such as we do not find fairly stated in po- 
litical newspapers. Or, if this cannot be done with safety, 
you can at least give us information respecting the present 


condition and prospects of farmers in different parts of our 


all suffer alike, and if not, what makes the difference. Let 
us hear from the more distant parts of our country—and 
let us counsel und sympathise with each other as brothren. 
Ask your numerous correspondents to furnish particular 
statements of their condition and management; the value 
of land, price and amount of labur requisite for a crop, ex- 
pense or distance of transportation to market, prices at- 
tained, cost of articles necessarily purchased for the family, 
amount of taxes, &c. In this way we shall be able to see 
how we stand in relation to each other, and we may thus 
learn how to endure, and finally remedy, the evils we now 
suffer. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the substance of several conversa- 
tions had with your readers. I send them as suggestions 
that may be of some value, and because I believe that the 
patrons of a paper have a right to express their wishes, 
though not to dictate, in regard to the matter it shall publish. 
There certainly can be no objection to the latter part of the 
above request, and for onc, I should be gratified if you 
would call upon your distant correspondents to send state- 


ments of the kind alluded to. 


The weather is so unfavorable at present that I am una- 
ble to go about among the farmers as I intend doing. I will 
endeavor to give a better account of myself next month. 
Till then I remain, 

Yours, most respectfully, 


M. B. B. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Western Sweet Potatocs. 

Mr. Cotman:—Within the two past years, a consider- 
able attention has been given by many in Michigan and oth- 
er western states, in experimenting upon the culture of the 
Sweet Potatoe. Last year, the writer of this made the tour 
of the state, and noticed several patches of this delicious 
root. Henry Willis, who resides near Battle Creek, Cal- 
houn Co., in 1841 raised eighty bushels from little more 
than half an acre of land, which possessed the delicious 
taste of the Carolinas. He sold them at a higher price and 
those sent to the Detroit market brought $2 a bushel. The 
past season, he planted near two acres, with what success I 
have not yet learned, but presume it to be good, as a gentle- 
man from Marshall in the same county, informs me that he 
raised 32 bushels from the plants obtained from half a peck 
of the potatoes received by W. the year before. The ex 
periment of raising them, was also tried this year, in the 
sandy belt of land, about 12 miles from Detroit. It suc- 
ceeded well. A friend of the writer, who resides at Fort 
Gratiot, 60 miles north of Detroit, also raised 22 bushels 
the past season. 

During a journey to the south the past soason, I took 
some pains to ascertain the manner of preserving the pota- 
toes through the winter, which may net be uninteresting to 
many of your western readers. 

Select a dry place, level the earth, and on the level place 
lay dry straw. On the straw empty the potatocs until they 
form a cone; over the cone scatter dry hay, and over that 
lay corn-stalks, that the ends of them may rest upon the 
ground at the base of the cone, and the other reach above 
its apex. Lay on stalks enough to prevent you from seeing 
the pile through them ; then cover the whole pile with earth. 
Leave no air hole on the top, but let the earth cover the pile 
entirely over, at least a foot thick. A small shelter should 
then be made over the pile so as to prevent the rain from 
washing off the earth. The secret of preserving them is 
to keep them dry and insensible to the changes of weather. 

Another mode is, to pack them down in dry sand ina 
box and closed so as to keep the air and moisture from them 
and place the box where it will not be exposed to the frost 
or moisture. 

Half a peck will be sufficient to raise a large quantity of 
plants. 

In the month of March or April, prepare a hot bed two 
or three feet deep, with warm dry horse marure. Spread 
light sandy soil over the manure to the depth of about six 
inches. On this lay your potatoes close together, and then 
cover them three inches with the same soil. After the 
plants commence sprouting, the glasses should be opened so 
as to admit fresh air, according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and frost must be guarded against. 

About the first of May, the plants which have sprouted 
from the potatoes should be carefully pulled off. They will 
easily part from the potatoe, and plant them in a looose, 
dry sandy soil. Let a furrow be run with the plow about 
4 feet apart, and place manure in the furrows and throw 
up a couple of furrows on each side, so as to form ridges.— 








they need no more care than to be kept free from weeds. 

In the latter part of August, the potatoes will be of suf 
ficient size to eat, and can be rgnoved by the hand, while 
others will be formed in their place and grow to a good size 
by the time to dig them. 

If our farmers will give a little attention to this subject, 
they will find it to.their profit by furnishing the market with 
a new article, that will always obtain a good price. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOSIAH SNOW. 


We are much indebted to the author of the subjoined com- 
munication, and believe entirely that he has the right of the 
matter. The opinions of our valued correspondent J., are 
always entitled to respect, because, we have no doubt, they 
are always well considered; but we shall be glad to have 
him answer the Queries of our friend at Rome. Our own 
opinions and experience on this subject have been a long 
time before the public, and therefore it is not necessary to 
repeat them here: 


Rust in Wheat. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I saw in the December number of the 
New Genesee Farmer, a communication headed, “ Rust 
on Wueat Straw,” by “J.” In this article he ventures 
the “ philosophy” that the scarf skin of wheat straw bursts 
open by the oufward action of rain, (!) instead of the in- 
creased inward flow of sap, and that the received opinion 
that rust is dried sap, is altogether an erroneous conclu- 
sion. 

Now, sir, permit me to ask this class of philosophic wri- 
ters how it happens thac the rust is found, principally, near 
the head of the stalk, and that there also is found the rup- 
tures or longitudinal slits, on carefully scraping off the rust. 
Why does not the outward action of water occasion ths 
rust indiscriminately over the stalk, if it occasions it at all} 
If the rust is a fungus or parasitic plant, as J. alleges, 
what is the philosophy of its selecting the upper part of the 
stalk for its lodgment, and whence comes the infinite mill- 
ions of seeds at this special crisis? Explain why it happens 
that on the north side of a hill, where the sun’s rays have 
little direct action on the earth, when the wheat is full 
grown, that the wheat is comparatively very little injured 
by rust? How, also, do you account for another fact, viz : 
that a certain part of a wheat field which had a thick coat- 
ing of straw spread over the surface, wholly escaped rust, 
while all the residue was destroyed by it? To me it is clear 
that the straw prevented the sun’s rays from heating the 
earth, and consequently less sap was forced up the wheat 
stalk standing on the ground thus covered. I think a par- 
asitic plant would have paid no such deference to a quan- 
tity of decaying straw at the foot of the plant. 

That “‘ dried sap” may, through a “ microscrope,” have 
the appearance of a fungus or plant, I do not doubt; and if 
some of the pollen of the wheat should fall upon and be held 
by the exspissated juice when drying, it would not Jessen its 
apparent resemblance to such plants, or dec rease pro- 
bability of the misapprehension of philosophic examiners. 

When the foregoing queries are answered, I have a fow 
more in reserve. J. H. 

Rome, N. Y. 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Black Canker on Plum Trees. 

In the last number of the Farmer, Mr. W. D. Cook al- 
ludes to the extensive prevalence of ‘‘ Black Canker,” among 
Plum Trees, and inquires ‘‘ what is the cause.” 

We should be much pleased ourselves to hear Mr. Cook's 
query satisfactorily answered, but fear, from the compara- 
tive ignorance that prevails on the subject of vegetable dis- 
eases, that neither he nor any of us will be gratified for some 
time to come, with a definite and satisfactory solution. 

There have been numerous theories advanced in the en- 
deavor to account for the cause .f this canker. Some argue, 
but seemingly to us with very little propriety, that it is 
caused by the atmosphere; reasoning in this way, thet a 
sudden change from heat to cold produces a morbid cireula- 
tion of the sap, which results in the formation of this gum 
or oanker on the weaker or more hori lly inclined branch- 
es, while the strong and vertical branches or parts of the 
tree remain unaffected. 

Others say that it is caused by a deficiency of saline ma- 
terial in the soil, Which renders the sap or juice of the tree 
so unnaturally thick that it ruptures the small sap vessels of 
the weaker branches ; the sap exudes and is formed by the 
atmosphere into gum. Others argue that it is caused by the 
roots of the tree penetrating inte a notchy, unfruitful eub- 
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soil from which they imbibe deleterious food, causing vari- 
ous diseases, and among others the “ Black Canker” spoken 
of. It is the opinion of some of the most eminent Horti- 
culturists of the day, that it is caused by the coldness of the 
soil into which the roots have penetrated. 

The opinion is quite general and may be correct, that these 
excresences are produced by an insect puncturing the bark 
for the purpose of depositing its eggs. If this be so, tho 
surest remedy is to prevent the increase of the insects, by 
timely destruction of the affected parts. 

We take the following from “ Lindley’s Theory of Horti- 
culture,’’ one of the best books of the kind ever published : 

“Mr. Reid, of Balcarras, has indeed shown, that one of 
the causes of canker and immature fruit, even in orchards, 
is the coldness of the soil. He found that in a cankered 
orchard, the roots of the trees had entered the earth to the 
depth of three feet; and he also ascertained that, during the 
summer months the average heat of the soil at 6 inches be- 
low the surface was 61 degrees; at 9 inches 57 degrecs; at 
18 inches 50 degrees; and at 3 feet 44 degrees. He took 
measures to confine the roots to the soil near the surface, 
and the consequence was the disappeai .nce of canker, and 
the ripening of the fruit.” 

We have, during the last few years, found many state- 
ments of a similar character, in European Horticultural 
publications, and from these, as well as our own experience, 
we are induced to believe that canker, as well as many other 
diseases to which trees are liable, are contracted through 
the roots; indeed, it is quite clear, that ifthe roots of the 
trees are buried too deeply beneath the surface; deprived of 
a large supply of nutrition, and imbibe food of a deleteri- 
ous nature from cold ungenial sub-soil, unfruitfulness or dis- 
ease, or most likely both, will ensue. We cannot expect 
to find trees in a healthy or flourishing state, except they 
receive some ordinary degree of attention. 

We know how animal life and health suffer from msl- 
treatment—how necessary a regular and abundant supply 
of healthy food is ; with regard to vegetable life it is equally 
so. If we but consider the manner in which the greater 
number of these cankered or gummy plum trees that at- 
tracted Mr. Cook’s atcention, and that have often attracted 
our own, are treated, we will not be surprised at their con- 
dition. The great bulk of them are of the ‘Common Blue 
Damson.”” With an occasional exception, they have stood 
since they were planted, or which is quite as likely, since they 
Yappened to spring up from seed without receiving the 

lightest attention, either by way of pruning, or improving 

he soil around them; the earth in most cases, is completely 
xxhausted with suckers and seedlings, which form a thicket 
‘or several feet on all sides. 

From observation, we ure inclined to believe the Blue 
amson, or so generally found around the country, is much 

vore subject to the “ Black Canker,” than other varicties; 
or we generally find it to be the first to show signs of it. 

We have seen but very few instances of the fine varieties 
£ plums, properly taken care of, troubled with gum or 
anker. In our nursery, where we have 40 or 50 different 
iinds growing, the smallest particle has not yet made its 
ppearance; and in gardens around the city and through- 
at the country, where choice varieties are cultivated with 
are, no canker or gum is to be found. Itis only where 
‘tter carelessness is manifested with regard to fruit trees, 
hat we find the branches loaded with these gummy excre- 
ences. Whoever wishes tokeepclearof it, must plant their 
rees carefully, not too deep; they must keep the earth in 
sroper order around them, remove suckers regularly when 
hey make their appearance; and when a limb becomes af- 
ected, pare off the part, or if a small limb, cut it off and 
surn it forthwith. No tree affected by it should be propa- 
rated from in any way, either by suckers, scions or buds. 


_ Where trees have become affected by it, they should be im- 


nediately dug up and burned. Healthy trees should not be 
slanted near cankered or gummy ones, for we have good 
eason to believe it is infectious. 

Such roots as may have grown too deeply in a bad sub- 
yoil, may be easily cut off by digging down at a sufficient 
listance from the tree, not to injure the horizontal roots, 
and striking under with a sharp spade. 

Where trees have been neglected, and the earth around 


. the roots exhausted, a trench should be dug around the ex- 


tremities of the roots, and filled with a compost of well-rot- 
ted manure and good surface soil, all diseased and dead 
limbs cut off, and the wholetree should be washed withsoap 
suds and well brushed, to remove moss, &c. With such 
treatment they will recover their health and vigor, and in 
ir i i Ss, pay for allthe 
a through their increased fruitfulness, pay “te 





The Improvement of Agriculture as an Art and a 
Profession. 
An Address at the Exhibition and Fair of the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society at Rochester, October 26, 
1842, by Henry Cotman, President of the Society. 


Published by request in the New Genesee Farmer. 


Note.—One day when about to exchange pulpit services with a 
friend in a neighboring town, my little girl, about five years old, in- 
quired of mo, “ if I was going to say the same words that 1 said last 
Sunday.” Now in delivering and publishing so many agricultural 
addresses as I have done, it will not surprise me if my frionds dis- 
cover that I have said the same words before. Ali I can be sure of, 
as I nover spoke before in Rochester, is that 1 have not said them in 
the same place. I believe, however, that this address will not be 
found a copy of any previous ones, At least the topics are different, 
though there is little that is new to be said onany subject. It is 
enough for me that my friends have received it kindly and think its 
publication will be useful; and I therefore submit it to their dispo- 
_ N. ¥., Dee., 1842. _ 

ADDRESS. 

Agriculture is the only subject proper to this occasion. 
This subject may be viewed in various aspects and relations. 
I design to speak of its improvement and elevation as an 
art and a profession. Every thing in life, dependent for its 
exercise upon intelligence and skill, is susceptible of im- 
provement ; and, for aught that human sagacity can deter- 
mine, of indefinite improvement. Who, in respect to any 
art or science, is competent to say there is the end? It is 
only they who, through ignorance or indolence, or prejudice 
or obstinacy, choose to remain at the bottom of the hill, who 
see nothing beyond them, and pretend that they can go no 
further. But those brave minds, who have struggled up the 
firet summits, rugged and difficult as the ascent may have 
been, see a wide prospect and an expanding horizon before 
them. It is with them as with the traveler, in the Alps; 
other and loftier summits, as he ascends, present themselves 
to his view, showing their bright peaks glistening in the sun- 
beams, stimulating his generous ambition with an irrepress- 
ible impulse, and inviting him onward to bolder efforts and 
nobler triumphs. Agriculture then admits of improvement. 
Its improvement depends on the intelligence and skill which 
are brought to bear upon it. There is no art or pursuit, 
where intelligence and skill find more scope for exercise, or 
more occasion to call them out, and to tax them to the ex- 
tent of their power. 

I shall endeaver to illustrate these sentiments. When 
you consider the limits which the occasion imposes, your 
candor will make due allowance for the necessarily superfi- 
cial manner in which the duty must be performed. 

The improvement of agriculture may be said to comprise 
two objects; first, the improvement of the art of cultiva- 
tion, and second, the improvement of the condition and 
character of the cultivators. The improvement of the for- 
mer is a small matter compared with that of the latter; the 
improvement of the latter, understood in its best sense, must 
essentially aid the improvement of the former. 

I. An art is perfect, when it answers completely the end 
to which it is directed. The end of agriculture is to render 
the earth productive. The perfection of this art is when 
the earth is made to produce all that it is capable of pro- 
ducing, at the least expense, and without irreparably ex- 
hausting its productive powers. The expense of cultiva- 
tion, and the exhaustion or ruin of the soil, are material con- 
siderations. Men engaged in business, or familiar with 
matters of finance, know how ill-judged and pernicious is 
that management of stock or capital, which, in seeking to 
make large dividends, is gradually, slowly it may be, yet 
certainly, exhausting the principal. Husbandry like this 
cannot be to severely condemned. It is as unnecessary as 
it is unwise, for it is among the beautiful and benevolent ar- 
rangements of Divine Providence that the earth should con- 
tain within itself a recuperative power; under good man- 
agement it is capable of recovering its exhausted energies ; 
and under a wise system of cultivation, manuring and rota- 
tion of crops, its fertility may not only be preserved but in- 
creased. 

1. If we apply this test to our present husbandry, we 
shall be compelled to acknowledge that it is far from hav- 
ing reached the perfection of the art. If we look first at 
the amount of products, even in this favored region of Wes- 
tern New-York, the average yield falls far below the possi- 
ble yield; and by the possible yield, I mean, not a mere 
theoretical or speculative production, but that which has 
actually been accomplished. Of wheat, some of the most 
intelligent farmers state that the average yield does not ex- 
ceed, and this in the most favored districts, twenty bushels 


to the acre. Now I have known thirty bushels to be taken 
on large fields, forty bushels, fifty bushels, and upon one 
large tract sixty-four bushels per acre. I speak now of 
home-production, and not of foreign countries. In this mat- 
ter likewise, there is little reason to question these state- 
ments, as the wheat crop is easily, and almost always, meas- 
ured with exactness, in the half-bushel or by weight; but 
reports of very large crops of Indian corn, are always dis- 
trusted by the sceptical, on the ground that the corn may 
have been measured in the ear, or only a portion of the field 
may have been measured, and the rest made matter of in- 
ference; or no allowance has been made for shrinkage. In 
respect, however, to Indian corn, making all the abatements 
for error that the incredulous may require, it will appear 
that such yields have been obtained as should make the far. 
mers, who are satisfied with the meagre crops usually ob- 
tained, at least open their eyes, if, in truth, such men have 
any eyes toopen. I have been exccedingly surprised when 
informed by farmers in Western New-York, whose good 
judgment and intelligence cannot be distrusted, that the 
average yield of Indian corn does not excced twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. Now fifty bushels are not an extraor- 
dinary crop. I have known seventy-five bushels per acre to 
be the ordinary yield of one farmer, whose cultivation was 
extensive. Ihave had authentic information of the crops 
of Indian corn of one farmer, having for years exceeded one 
hundred bushels per acre, shelled and measured accurately 
in the half-bushel, in the spring. I have known, upon the 
most undoubted testimony, one hundred and twenty-eight 
and one hundred and thirty-two bushels per acre produced 
in localities which seemed most inauspicious. 

In respect to grass, the crop of hay does not probably 
average more than one and a half ton per acre. Now I 
have known many crops of three tons per acre on extensive 
fields ; and in one case I knew more than twenty-nine tons 
to be taken in the same year in two cuttings upon six acres 
of land. In respect to potatoes, the yield is probably not 
more than two hundred bushels per acre. I have produced 
crops of more than four hundred and eighty bushels, and 
have known repeatedly seven hundred bushels per acre, and 
in one instance, at the rate of more than twelve hundred 
bushels per acre. 

I might instance other crops; but it is sufficient to have 
referred to these, to show that our husbandry in general, in 
respect to its productiveness, is far inferior to what it may 
be. In many cases our soil is not inferior to any which the 
sun shines upon. There is in our climate no hindrance to 
the highest measure of production. The large crops to 
which I refer, are the result of skilful and superior cultiva- 
tion. They do not come by chance. They show what skill 
and labor can effect. It will be said that they involve an 
expensive cultivation, but in every case within my knowl- 
edge, they have rendered an ample return for all the labor 
and expense incurred. An observing farmer will perceive 
that in most cases a few extra bushels in the yield, consti- 
tute all the profit of acrop. Thirty bushels to the acre 
may barely pay the expenses of cultivation; but fifty bush- 
els, without any increase of land, or labor in planting, culti- 
vating or harvesting, may leave a clear profit of twenty 
bushels per acre. It will be said that such cultivation ex- 
hausts the soil. Jt does not exhaust the soil any more than 
poor cultivation exhausts the soi]; and it is followed with 
this remarkable difference, that it affords the means of en- 
riching the soil and restoring its exhausted energies, which 
poor cultivation does not. Who ever heard that a farm be- 
came exhausted by good cultivation? Whose farms are in 
the best condition; the farms of those who grow the poor- 
est, or those who raise the largest crops? Farms may be ex- 
hausted by growing the same crop too often in immediate 
succession on the same land; by carrying off the products 
from, instead of consuming them, on the farm, and thus re- 
turning nothing to replenish the soil in the form of manure; 
but under a wise and skilful and liberal husbandry, it would 
be difficult to find a country exhausted of its fertility by pro- 
duction. Look at our immense forests, and calculate what 
an enormous amount of vegetable matter is contained in the 
timber upon an acre of ground. But is the soil impover- 
ished or enriched by it? Is not the vegetable pabulum, the 
food of plants, constantly increased by the growth of this 
heavy timber? Would land become more rich by leaving it 
uncovered and without plants? Does a naked fallow enrich 
the soil? A fallow may benefit the farmer by the destruction 
of noxious weeds. The land is benefitted by be:ug stirred, 
and exposed to the influence of the air, and dew, and frost, 
and rain. But would a fal!ow, kept constantly clean, and 
extended even through a series of years, do any thing to in- 
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ercase the fertility of the scil? Undoubtedly a large propor- 
tion of the carbon of which plants are composed, of the 
food of plants, is derived from the atmosphere, of that 
which is above the ground and that which is within the 
ground; but as undoubtedly this is received only through 
the organization of the plant, through its leaves and stem. 
The living plant itself decomposes the atmosphere, end ap- 
propriates to its own growth and nourishment that which it 
requires. So, likewise, it decomposes the vegetable matter 
already existing in the soil in a state of decay, and recovers 
the food, which, in the dissolution of a previous vegetable 
growth, has there been stored up for it, and is held ready 
for its use. With the exception of the salts or the mineral 
substances which are found in plants, and which in any case 
constitute comparatively a very small proportion of their 
substance, they derive all their food and nourishment from 
the air, either directly or indirectly; directly through the 
leaves and stem by a process of absorption well understood, 
in which the elements of the air are decomposed and its 
carbon appropriated; and indirectly through the decayed 
vegetable matcer or humus of the soil, itself the product of 
former vegetable growth. So far then from vegetable pro- 
duction serving to impoverish the soil, it is the means of in- 
creasing its fertility. 

In proportion as we cultivate and enrich our lands from 
their own resources, undera judicious arrangement and man- 
agement, they constantly become more and more fertile. By 
the beneficent constitution of Divine Providence, the earth, 
while it contributes to the support of man and beast, is de- 
signed to become more productive, or to keep up its richness 
from its own activity. It is like the fountain of true charity, 
ard beautifully emblematical of the Divine beneficence—the 
more it expends, the more its abundance increases. It is 
also like the human mind—the more active it is rendered, 
the more its powers are invigorated—the more it does, the 
more it can do—and the more its treasures are poured out, 
the more its fulness is enlarged. The great object of the 
art of agriculture, is therefore yet to be achieved. What 
has been done once, can be done again. There is no mo- 
nopoly of power in this case. Nature is uniform in her laws 
and operations. It is an old saying that “ fortune favors 
the brave ;” that is, men find their power increase with 
their activity. According to the Latin proverb, “ they are 
able because they believe themselves able.” In many re- 
spects they command fortune. Taking advantage of the 
simplest of Nature’s laws, and using her forces as she de- 
signed they should be used, she is never wanting on her 
part, but seconds every effort for improvement; and the 
more readily and cheerfully as these efforts are the more 
spirited, energetic, and determined. If any man has raised 
one hundred bushels of corn, or sixty bushels of wheat to 
an acre, who will pretend that it cannot be done again? 
No farmer who deserves to be called a farmer in the highest 
sense, and to take rank among the noblest of this Nature’s 
nobility, the lords of the soil, ought to remain content until 
he has done it. When he has accomplished this, then he 
should not be satisfied until he has done even much more 
than this. There is undoubtedly a limit, beyond which we 
cannot advance. All human attainments are necessarily 
finite. But who knows where this limit is? Who ever 
went so far as to be certain that he could go no farther? 
The difference between that which cultivation has produced 
already in some hands, and that which is ordinarily produced, 
is very great, and sufficient to occupy the enterprise and 
ambition of most farmers, for along time tocome. But let 
them make the attempt to do all they can do, or rather all 
that can be done. They may not succeed at ounce. Few 
men succeed at once, in any great enterprise. But let them 
try again, and again, and again. If, after doing their best, 
they fall short of the goal of their hopes and expectations, 
yet there is a great pleasure in trying. There is a great 
satisfaction to a generous mind, in the mere pursuit of a 
good and useful object. An immense benefit comes to the 
community, from an example of intelligent and persevering 
exertion. Let there be a generous ambition and a constant 
stimulus to enterprise, in all the departments of human in- 
dustry and activity. When the heart beats, the impulse is 
felt throughout the frame; and you cannot quicken the 
Stream of life in any one part, without accellerating the cir- 
culations through the whole body. Go on, then, trying al- 
ways to do better and better. * The farmers have been too 
often the sport of the rest of the community for their slug- 
gishness, their indifference to improvement; and for their 
incredulity in respect both to what may be done, and even 
in respect to what has been done, where any thing extraer- 
dinary has been effected. Injustice has often, but not al- 


ways, been done to them in this matter. They should shake 





off this apathy. They should wake up. While every other 
art is advancing in the career of improvement, almost with 
the speed of a locomotive engine, they should whip up their 
team, and not be distanced in the competition. 

There is a beautiful circumstance connected with agricul- 
tural emulation. In many of the pursuits of life, one man 
gets rich by making another man poor. He climbs the lad- 
der by putting his foot on another man’s shoulder: or, he 
builds his own dwelling out of the fragments of his neigh- 
ber’s, which he has undermined. This is often a crying in- 
justice, and inflicts many bitter mortifications, or arouses 
vindictive and tiger passions. Emulation in agricultural 
improvement, enkindles no such baleful fires. A man can 
make no improvements in husbandry, without at once ex- 
tending the knowledge and advantages of them to others. 
The enlargement of the capacities of the soil, and every in- 
crease of its productions, confers an immediate benefit upon 
the whole commurity. 

Another question arises in this case, which I must rot 
pass over. This high cultivation involves a great expense ; 
and, with the common cheapness of land every where, can 
we afford the expense? Is it not better to get the same 
amount of crop from a large number of acres of land culti- 
vated slightly and imperfectly, than from a smaller number 
cultivated with more liberality, care, and expense? Is it 
better for a farmer to get his one hundred bushels of wheat 
from five acres of land cultivated superficially; or from two 
acres cultivated thoroughly, and in the best manner? I be- 
lieve, in general, the latter will be found the preferable hus- 
bandry in every case ; but where circumstances are favora- 
ble, where there are energy and capital, I have no doubt; 
and my answer to the question is, not only to get one hun- 
dred from the two acres, but to get two hundred and fifty 
from the five acres. 

It is an excellent rule, that whatever we do, we should do 
as well as possible. I do not refer, in this case, to what 
may be called the ornamental in farming, but to all that is 
substantial and practical. A poor man who is without 
means, and struggling single-handed under the difficulties 
which overwhelm so many of our farmers in their setting 
out in life, may be excuscd for getting along as he best can; 
but not so with men who have had it in their power to cul- 
tivate their farms in the best manner—who farm, not for 
pleasure, but for profit—and to whom farming is as much a 
profession and trade, as any other business is to any other 
man. In other departments of business, it will, I believe, 
be generally found true, that the more careful and thorough 
the workmanship, the more successful is the result. Agri- 
culture forms no exception to the general rule; and the 
more thoroughly and perfectly this art or business is con- 
ducted, so much the more certain is the ultimate success. 

In my opinion, a farmer can never produce too much—I 
mean of that which he can keep. He may grow too much 
of that which is perishable. He may raise too many pota- 
tocs and turneps, because these must be lost, if not consumed 
within the year. He may raise too much live stock, (child- 
ren always excepted ;) too many pigs, cattle, and horses ; 
for, exclusive of what their growth may do towards paying 
for their consumption, the market for them is always capri- 
cious and uncertain; and the expense of their keep goes on 
whether the market be good or not. What this expense is, 
where a considerable stock is kept, that man can best tell 
who looks at his magnificent mow of hay in the autumn, and 
his granaries crowded with their golden treasure, which 
make his eyes glisten with tears of joy; and then, after 
keeping his hungry stock through the long winter without 
any improvement of the market, looks where his mow of hay 
was, and enters his vacant corn barn, echoing back from its 
emptiness his footsteps, and is then obliged to wipe away 
the scalding tears of repentance and disappointment. But 
grain crops, with care, are imperishable ; and there is sel- 
dom a case in which, in the course of two or three years, 
the provident farmer, in almost any situation, may not find 
a good market for whatever of grain he may have to spare. 

Under the direction of a sound judgment, therefore, as to 
the kind of produce, a farmer cannot produce too much. 
Our farmers labor under great disadvantages for want of 
capital. To the proper management of a farm, some float- 
ing capital is as necessary as in any branch of trade or busi- 
ness. The inquiry of most farmers is, with how little labor 
they can get along. The inquiry should be, How much la- 
bor can be used to advantage? I speak not now of men 
who are farming for pleasure, but for profit. No part of a 
farm should lie unimproved ; and what the farmer does use 
and cultivate, he should seek to make as productive as pos- 
sible. The universal complaint is, that labor is expensive. 
Isis expensive. It ought to be, On high authority we are 





chaaged “ not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn ;” 
and the faithful laborer, in every department of business, is 
entitled to an equitable compensation, and to a full share of 
the products of his own toil. The man who has the mean 
ness to begrudge this reward, deserves himself to be a slave, 
and to be doomed with other slaves more worthy than him- 
self, to his salt herrings and his peck of Indian meal, de- 
livered on Monday morning for his week’s allowance. With 
us, however, in general, there are no just grounds of com- 
plaint. If the labor applied to agriculture, is unprofitable 
in all cases, it would then be best to abandon the business 
entirely, or until labor is reduced to that standard of price 
at which it can be used to advantage for any object, without 
stint and without concern. But we have not yet seen that 
time. In all my intercourse with farmers, even with labor 
at the rates which it has maintained among us, where the 
farming has been judicious, and extraordinary casualties or 
circumstances are excepted, I have never known a case in 
which a full compensation has not been had for the labor 
applied. We can, therefore, afford to apply it as exten- 
sively and liberally as the land will admit of. We can af- 
ford to an acre of land, all the labor and capital which are 
requisite to make it produce as much as possible. Our las 
bor, when concentrated, is likely to be most effectual. Most 
men say, cultivate a little land, and cultivate it well. If 
you farm for profit, I say cultivate a good deal of land, and 
cultivate it well; but do not attempt to cultivate any more 
than you can cultivate in the best manner, In this way 
your lana will be in a course of gradual improvement ; 
whereas, by the other system of cultivation, the condition of 
your farm is likely to be growing worse instead of better. 
In the latter case, you may get larger returns for less moe 
ney—that is, more for less money, or more in proportion to 
the money expended ; but in the former case, by a thorough 
cultivation, you get more for more! In superficial cultiva- 
tion, your returns are necessarily limited and comparatively 
small, In the thorough cultivation, your crops are large 
and abundant; and, as I have before stated, the extra pro- 
duct is commonly clear profit. I do not know that I am 
understood in a case where it is rather difficult to explain 
myself, But I will more fully illustrate it. A farmer cul- 
tivates his 20 acres of wheat, ot 7 dollars per acre, and gets 
for his 140 dollars, 400 bushels of wheat—that is, at the 
rate of 35 cents per bushel ; or, he expends 12 dollars upon 
the cultivation, and gets a return of 800 bushels—which is 
at the rate of cost of 30 cents per bushel, besides leaving his 
land in a high condition of improvement for the succeeding 
crop. Or, he cultivates 20 acres of Indian corn, at 15 dol- 
lars per acre, which produce 25 bushels to the acre, and 
cost 60 cents per bushel ; or he expends 30 dollars per acre 
in the cultivation, and gets a return of 75 bushels per acre, 
at a cost of 40 cents per bushel. This seems to me a fair 
statement of the case of the comparative expediency of a 
cheap and superficial, or a thorough and liberal cultivation. 
This statement may not meet all cases; for there are pe- 
culiarities of local and domestic condition, which must af- 
fect every farmer’s management. But I believe there can 
be no mistake in the general principles. 

2. It is not merely in the amount of produce that our ag- 
riculture requires improvement, but likewise in regard to 
the nature or kind of crops. Let us consider the wheat 
crop, for example. The wheat crop is the great product of 
Western New York. It is generally calculated that the 
wheat crop fails here about once in five years ; that it is in- 
jured or destroyed by rust, by mildew, by insects, er by other 
causes. Some of these causes are beyond human control: 
some we can control, either in the way of prevention or re- 
medy. I cannot now go into a discussion of these matters. 

Now some of the occasions of failure may be supposed, 
and so some persons confidently assert, to be dependent on 
the particular kind of wheat we sow. We all know that 
some kinds are much more productive and better than oth- 
ers—some yielding much more in quantity, some excelling 
others in weight, some making more flour from the same 
weight, some making better flour than others. Here, then; 
there is great room for improvement—for inquiring whether 
we have got the best; and, if we have, how we shall keep 
it the best. In the celebrated agricultural museum at Ed- 
inburgh, there are rot less than 95 different varieties of 
wheat, presenting great distinctions in yield, amount of 
flour, earliness of ripening, and exposure to disease and in- 
jury.* When such a wide field presents itself to choose 
from, it is easy to see how much remains to be effected by 
experiment, observation, inquiry, and skill. The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to other articles of product; 
and as much to the improvement of the live stock of the 
farmer, as to hjs yegetable productions, 
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3. A vast field of improvement opens before us, in re- 
spect to new articles of produce. It is less than a century 
since the potato came into general use for the table. To us 
it seems difficult to imagine what should have supplied its 
place, and how men could have lived without it. The ex- 
traordinary cultivation of the flat turnep, within the memo- 
ry of persons now living, revolutionized the husbandry of 
England. The cultivation of that invaluable root, the ruta- 
baga, is comparatively modern in England, as well as in 
this country. Several grasses are cultivated with great suc- 
cess in cther countries, which as yet are not known among 
us. Silk—destined, I believe, to be a most important arti- 
cle of domestic husbandry—is yet scarcely looked upon with 
patience. Immense improvements are still to be made in 
the stock of domestic animals. Even so late as the last 
century, the common hog was not known in some parts of 
Scotland; and when one, which was brought into the coun- 
try by some man of uncommon enterprise, at one time got 
loose and appeared grunting in the streets of the neighbor- 
ing village, the whole population was as much alarmed as 
if a wild beast had broken out of a traveling menagerie ; 
and they appeared with bludgeons and pitchforks to destroy 
him; while the religious part of community, supposing it 
was a veritable personage himself whom I feel diffident 
about naming, came out, with the schoolmaster at their 
head, with an open Bible in his hand, to see if they could 
not “ lay the evil spirit !”” 

Few of us are too young not to remember when that most 
valuable of all its kind, the Merino sheep, was introduced 
into the country; and now he is followed by the useful 
Southdown, the broadspread Dishey, and the magnificent 
Cotswold and Leicester sheep. So it is with the beautiful 
race of Improved Short Horn cattle which the honorable 
enterprise of many of our public spirited citizens have in- 
troduced into the country, and by means of which our far- 
mers are enabled at once to avail themselves of the improve- 
ments of older countries, made with the highest skill, and 
at an immense expenditure of labor and money, during 
more than half a century. 

The uses of the plants we cultivate, are not yet half de- 
veloped. Who would have dreamed five years since, of ob- 
taining from 600 to 1000 pounds of sugar from an acre of 
corn stalks? Yet this amount has been obtained the pres- 
ent year in Indiana; and a most creditable gentleman from 
Delaware, informed me a few days since, that there was a 
strong confidence that over three thousand pounds may be 
obtained from an acre. Then again comes the oil from 
lard, which creates serious apprehensions that the grand 
sport of hunting whales in the Pacific, is to yield place to 
the humble office of trying out hog’s fat over a kitchen fire. 
Our swine are to make a high advance in public respect, 


since they are likely to beautify our habitations and directly 


assist in the composition of the highest works of genius. 
How difficult it is for us to imagine any limits to improve- 
ment! How vain to suppose that, a certury hence, those 
who then live shall not look back upon our advances with 
the same disdainful compassion with which we look back 
upon those who have gone as far before us. 

4. In cultivation, and in the implements of husbandry, 
there is immense room for improvement. Look at a mod- 
ern cast-iron plow of the most improved pattern; and 
compare it with the plows used fifty years or even thirty 
years ago, in its lightness, its ease of draft, its facility of 
repair, and especially in the manner in which it performs its 
work. Look at the modern cradle, compared with the 
sickle. Look at one of Green’s or Gilson’s straw-cutters, 
compared with the old Dutch cutting-box. Look at Hus- 


' sey’s grain-reaper, compared with even the most improved 


cradle, swung by the most expert hand, and say where is 
the march of improvement to be arrested. Look at that 
most excellent machine for the purpose intended, Hatch’s 
sowing-machine. Look at the sub-soil plow, which, with 


‘ underground draining, is now working wonders in Scotland, 


trebling the product of land, and converting the worn-out 
and barren into rich and productive soils. 

What a wide field for improvement is opening upon us in 
regard to manures! This is an immense subject, and I dare 
not enter upon it. A process is now spreading among our- 
selves, for converting straw and every other refuse vegeta- 
ble substance which it formerly required months and almost 
years to bring into a condition for use, into the best condi- 
tion for application, in a single fortnight, at a very mode- 
rate expense.t Various artificial manures are coming before 
the public for trial. We have ceased to wonder at tho mir- 


‘ acles which gypsum performs, because they have become 





* Le Coteur, I think, enumerates over 150 different varieties. 
*{Bommer’s method. 


familiar. Bone-dust, poudrette, nitrate of soda, and vari- 
ous forms of ammonia, are presenting themselves for the 
use of the farmer, and furnishing him with the elements of 
fertility, in the most concentrated, efficient, and portable 
form. Sixty vessels have this year sailed from England to 
the Pacific, to bring home that most powerful of all ma- 
nures, GUANO, or the excrements, as it is supposed, of sca- 
birds, found in almost inexhaustible quantities on the Peru- 
vian coast. The application of manures, likewise, is a sub- 
ject full of curious inquiry, and where science, founded up- 
on the most learned and subtle experiments, has a great 
work to perform. 

I might dwell upon these important subjects, but I must 
not trespass upon your indulgence. The very suggestion of 
these topics, displays the immense field for inquiry and im- 
provement, which lies open to agriculture; and where the 
enterprising and inquisitive, the truly wise, and the truly 
learned, are invited to gather a rich harvest. 

(Remainder in next number. ) 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 
On Winter Management of Sheep. 

Mr. Cotman :—I think, so far as I have observed, with 
regard to the management of sheep during the winter 
season by many farmers, that there is room fer some 
little improvement as to the manner in which they are 
protected from storms, and also the manner in which they 
are fed. Perhaps I can not better give my views of the 
treatment of sheep in winter, than by sending you a short 
statement of my own practice upon this subject for a num- 
ber of years past. My custom has been to provide com- 
fortable shelter for them, where they can be well protected 
from storms, separating the lambs and weaker sheep from 
the older and stronger ones, and putting them into a yard 
by themselves, provided with feeding troughs, in which 
they are fed half a gill of corn or peas per sheep daily, and 
with hay once a day, but no more than they will eat up 
clean; and then they are fed on straw through the day. 
The old sheep are fed one gill of corn or peas each daily 
without any hay, giving what straw they can eat. I have 
generally commenced feeding grain by the middle of De- 
cember and continued to feed until about the first of April. 
I am satisfied by comparing my sheep with other flocks of 
about equal number in the spring, that it is not only better 
for the sheep than to winter on hay without grain, but 
much cheaper. It will be perceived the amount of grain 
consumed by each sheep, if fed one hundred and twenty 
days, would be less than half a bushel ; the cost ef which 
would be all that the farmer would feel, and in fact, all the 
expense there is, save the time of feeding; for straw when 
brought into the shape of manure by sheep, I consider worth 
more than in any other state, as there is no other that 
mix itso fine and evenly with animal manure, to be appli- 
ed to land in a long and unfermented state. 

Salt should be given regularly once a week, which con- 
duces much to the health of sheep. _I seldom lose a sheep 
from my flock during the winter, which J attribute to good 
sheltering and regular feeding. Ifsome farmers should not 
like to be at the trouble of feeding thrashed grain, to their 
sheep, I would recommend feeding peas in the vine as I 
have seen it practiced with good success. 

It would appear that there is very little diversity of opin- 
ion in most parts of the country, with regard to sheltering 
sheep in winter, as they are seldom provided with any, ex- 
cept what they can find by shifting from one part to another 
of a stock-pen, placed upon the most bleak and windy place 
on a farm, or changing their quarters from one side to an- 
other of a barn without either shed or hovel attached to it, 
to protect them from the peltings of a storm, as pitiless as 


their owner. The merciful man will be merciful unto his 
beasts. Yours, &c. M.N, 
Genesee County, Dee. 1842. 


There is much good and sound counsel in the above 
communication.—Ep, 





Extract from a very sensible Address of Ja’s Rankine, 
of Canandaigua. 


Sources of Happiness. 


Surely pecuniary gain should not be considered 
as the scale in which all things are to be weighed. 
It has been said that wisdom is better than riches— 
and it is indeed so. The advancement of fortune is 
a laudable object; but we have received the capaci- 
ty for soeial and intellectual enjoyments, and it could 





not be meant by the Giver that we should receive it 





in vain. All our struggles in life are directed to in- 
crease our happiness—if, however, we confine our 
endeavors merely to the enlargement of our posses- 
sions, the gratification which may arise from suc- 
cess will still be a gratification to which a rational 
and reflecting being should be loath to confine him- 
self. The highest order of happiness, and that least 
exposed to vicissitudes, is to be found in the culti- 
vation of our intellect, and the improvement of our 
dispositions. Knowledge may put nothing immedi- 
ately into the purse ; but it will bestow a purer and 
more lasting enjoyment than any thing contained in 
the purse can afford. ‘The more we mingle in friend- 
ly intercourse with our species, the more will our 
benevolent feclings be expanded ; and if, in addition 
to mental culture, a man be at the same time ina 
state of peace with himself, and of charity towards 
all men, he may be affirmed to have the means of 
happiness independent of worldly circumstances. 





The Farmer's Life. 

Gentlemen, allow me to congratulate you on the 
happy situation in life, in which those are placed, 
who are engaged in the cultivation of the earth. In 
independence, in healthfulness, in amenity, it excels 
every other. Prudence and economy, and a just 
estimate of his position in society, are requisite for 
a man in all situations ; but to whom are the facili- 
ties to independence so great as to the farmer? Fa- 
vorably situated for avoiding temptations to be led 
away by the vanities of society, he is surrounded 
with every thing necessary to comfortable existence. 
His life, indeed, is a laborious one; but labor is no 
evil—it conduces to the vigor of the body and of 
the mind, and certainly, it is not in idleness that hap- 
piness is ever found. The very place in which his 
labors are carried on is favorable to him. He lives, 
not pent up in walls, and in a confined or insalubri- 
ous atmosphere, but in the free airs of heaven, with 
the boundless sky for a roof, and surrounded by ev- 
ery thing that is lovely in nature, and calculated to 
lead the mind from nature to nature’s God. The 
sentiment of love and admiration of the beautiful 
works of the Creator, leads us to see him, and to 
know him, and to adore him. He who can plod on 
in his fields, insensible to these beauties, is truly of 
a cloddish heart. He is incapable of experiencing 
that sublime love of the Deity, which alone can el- 
evate the soul above the miseries that envelope all 
worldly concerns, and give him, as it were, a fore- 
taste of the pure and exalted joys of a future state.” 





Entomology.—lIn a recent lecture en the science 
of Entomology, by Mr. Clarke, at Birmingham, that 
gentleman said it was computed that the fly, maggot, 
slug, &c., cut off the turnep crop once in ten years, 
and inflicted an injury of 5s, an acre on the corn 
crops. Upwards of 20 out of 100 elm trees in Hack- 
ney churchyard, had been destroyed in five years 
by the ravages of the scolytus destructor; and the 
trees within St. Philip’s churchyard, Birmingham, 
were suffering from the attacks of insects so, that 
unless means were taken to prevent their ravages, 
the trees would speedily perish. The ravages of the 
hop-fly were so great, that the revenue of the coun- 
try had been affected to the extent of upwards of 
£400,000 in the year 1825, by the destruction of 
hop-plantations. Mr. Clarke concluded his very 
interesting lecture, by expressing a hope that he had 
said enough to convince his audience of the impor- 
tance of studying the habits and economy of insects 
—a subject of peculiar interest to the agriculturist 
and gardener, as connected with the success or un- 
productiveness of their labors. 





From the Farmers’ Journal.—A paragraph de- 
scribing a similar importation, appears in a Hull pa- 
per. Ofaverity we rapidly progress towards “ the 
beginning of the end :” 

**ForeigN Beer.—A barrel of American salted 
beef, imported into Dundee under the new tariff, 
was brought to Perth on Monday, by an individual 
belonging to this place, who sold it the same day at 
3d per pound. The meat is said to be of good qual- 
ity, fat, and well flavored. We believe that a regu- 
lar supply of this novel commodity, will soon be ob- 
tained in thisquarter. We are informed that a quan- 
tity of American mutton, hams have also been sold at 
3d per pound.” —Perth Advertiser. 

American “ mutton hams,” from sheep fed on the 
prairies, may be imported and sold here at 2d. per lb. 
leaving a good profit. Do we object to bread and 
meat being cheap? By no means—provided our 
taxation be reduced to the scale paid in foreign coul- 
tries. 
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Farmers, Look at this! 

The Machine represented by the adjoining cut, 
aside from the Horse Power, occupies a space 8 
fect by 2 feet 4 inches. It thrashes and cleans al! 
kinds of grain, effectually and expeditiously. Sim- 
ple in its construction, it is not liable vo get out of 
repair. The price of the Machine is $150, deliv- 
ered in Rochester. {GIt may be attached to any 
power. The Machine is ia use by many of the 
principal farmers in Western New York, and is 
generally approved. The Albany Cultivator and 
the Maine Farmer speak of it in high terms of 
commendation. The latter says— 

“ Pirts’s THRASHER AND Srrarator.—Hav- 
ing frequently recommended this machine to the 
consideration of farmers, it is gratifying to find 
that in every trial it has sustained a good reputa- 
tion. It is beyond a doubt the best apparatus for 
separating and cleaning grain that has yet been in- 
vented. The experience afforded by two years al- 
most constant use, corroborates the high recommen- 
dations which have heretofore been given; and the 
increasing demand for it, is a proof that it performs 
to the entire satisfaction of all who have employed 


PITTS’ GRAIN THRASHER AND CLEANSER, ATTACHED TO THEIR PORTABLE 


HORSE POWER. 
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it. The grain while passing ‘through undergoes 





the operation of being threshed, separated from the straw 
and chaff, completely winnowed and deposited ina neat and 
perfectly clean condition at the other end of the machine— 
thus requiring no handling after it is once fed into the ma- 
chine, till it is ready for the granary. I would again, with 
a knowledge of and full confidence in its powers, respect- 
fully recommend it to the farmers cf the United States as a 
most valuable and efficient labor-saving machine, having no 
fears that, with proper usage, it will fail to give full satis- 
faction to those who may purchase or use it. 
Winthrop, Me., July 5, 1838. E. Homes.” 








Essex County, Mass., Agricultural Society. 


We feel ourselves particularly obliged to an old and re- 
spected friend in Danvers, Mass., for the subjoined report 
on plows and plowing, sent to us in manuscript, and which 
we cannot doubt will be read with interest and instruction. 
We are determined, notwithstanding our distance at the 
West, to keep bright and strong the old bonds of fellowship 
and maintain an ardent interest in the husbandry of New- 
England. The Essex society in this matter has long been 
a pattern society to the whole country. 


The Committee on Plowing with doubie teams, 


REPORT: 

That sixteen teams were entefed, thirteen of which 
were present engaged in the work. The field se- 
lected for the purpose was directly in front of the 
buildings of the Theological Institution at Andover. 
Lots Nos. 1 to 10 were 18 rods long and 244 feet 
wide. Nos. 1] to 13 were 17 rods long and 264 feet 
wide; each containing about one-sixth of an acre. 
The soil may be described as a heavy granite soil, 
with a very hard gravelly or stony subsoil, Most of 
the fast rocks near the surface had been removed 
The soil itself appears never to have been plowed 
more than five inches deep, and the subsoil was so 
hard that it was difficult to attain the requisite depth 
of seven inches. Of consequence, the appearance 
of the furrows was rougher and more broken than it 
would otherwise have been, and the power required 
to move the plow was necessarily much increased. 
The lots were drawn and the work was done as fol- 
lows, viz: 

No. 1.—Jesse Curtis, of Marblehead, owner— 
George W. Winslow plowman, Andrew Curtis dri- 
ver. Plow made by Ruggles & Co., 2d size—work 
done in 58 minutes with 21 furrows. The furrows 
were well laid, smooth and rather shallow. 

No. 2.—Charles Foster, of Andover, owner, Chas. 
W. Foster plowman, John P. Foster driver. Plow 
made by Ruggles & Co., 21 size—work done in 64 
minutes with 21 furrows. The furrows were lapped 
a’little, not quite seven inches deep, well laid. 

No. 3.—Ralph H. Chandler, of Andover, owner ; 
himself plowman, Joseph Chandler Jr. driver. Plow 
made by Ruggles & Co., Eagle size—work done 


‘in §2 minutes with 19 furrows, quite deep, and ap- 


peared more broken than most of the others; the 
work was faithfully done. 
No. 4.—George P. Wilkina, of Middleton, owner, 


‘James Wilkins 2d, plowman, Andrew F. Curtis, 


driver. Plow made by Ruggles & Co., with a cir- 
eular cutter, from one of Pike’s plows—work 2° ~ 


in 44 minutes with 19 furrows. In going the second 
round the point of the share was broken by striking 
against a fast rock; but this inconvenience was 
counterbalanced by the extra skill and exertion of 
the plowman. For this work the second premium 
was awarded. 

No. 5.—Joseph Kittridge, of Andover, owner, Na- 
than Foster 3d, plowman, Israel Foster, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.—work done 
in 45 minutes with 19 furrows, of proper depth, not 
so regularly laid as some of the others, probably 
through inattention to this point on the part of the 
plowman. 

No. 6.—Samuel Jenkins, of Bradford, owner, 
Joshua Day, plowman, Samuel Jenkins, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.—work done 
in 41 minutes with 18 furrows. These furrows were 
wide, of full depth and well turned ; somewhat bro- 
ken, favorable forthe land. For this work the third 
premium was awarded. 

No. 7.—Jacob S. Phelps, of Andover, owner, him- 
self plowman, Chandler Phelps, driver. Plow made 
by Ruggles & Co., 3d size—work done in 63 min- 
utes w ith 20furrows ; not so even as some and ra- 
ther shallow. The plow was not large enough for 
the work. 

No. 8.— William Peters, of Andover, owner, him- 
self plowman, George Jewett, driver. Plow made 
by Prouty & Co., 2d size —work done in 41 minutes 
with 19 furrows, irregularly laid as compared with 
others. 

No. 9.—James Stevens 2d, of Andover, owner, 
Franklin Kimball, plowman, John Martin, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.—work done 
in 40 minutes with 17 furrows. This team was a 
pair of oxen and a horse; they worked remarkably 
well and quick, and with little fatigue. Their work 
was done as well as any on the field, but in the 
opinion of a majority of the Committee, the team 
was not such a double team as was contemplated 
when the premiums were offered; of consequence 
not a regular competitor for the premiums. 

Nore.—Since this decision was made, the board 
of Trustees have determined that a team like this 
may properly be admitted as a competitor for these 
premiums. ae 

A gratuity equal to half the first premium is re- 
commended for this performance, 

No. 10.—Jedediah H. Barker, of Andover. owner, 
Otis M. Clarke, plowman, J. H. Barker, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size B,—work done 
in 52 minutes with 19 furrows ; not cut so true as 
some—wide and flat. This team was well trained, 
as Mr. Barker's cattle always are. 

No. 11.—Samuel F. Barker, of Andover, owner, 
Timothy Faulkner, plowman, Samuel M. Barker, 
driver. Plow made by Prouty & Co., Sod C.—work 
done in 58 minutes with 20 furrows. This land was 
less favorable for plowing than -most of the others ; 
it was considered well plowed and laid, but not the 
depth required. 

No. 12.—John F. Carleton, of Andover, owner, 
Simeon Foster, plowman, J. F, Carleton, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.-—work done 
in 60 minutes with 21 furrows. This was laid very 
smooth indeed, and in all respects well done. For 





No. 13.—Samuel Jenkins Jr., of Andover, owner, 
John F. Foster, plowman, Samuel Jenkins Jr., dri- 
ver. Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.— work 
done in 51 minutes with 20 furrows ; very perfectly 
done indeed, and quick, without hurry or fatigue ; 
evincing skill in plowman and driver, and perfect 
discipline in the team. For this work was awarded 
the first premium. 


RECAPITULATION OF PREMIUMS. 


Samuel Jenkins, Jr., of Andover, Ist, $12 
George P. Wilkins, ‘+ Middleton, 2d, 10 
Samuel Jenkins, *“ Bradford, 3d, 8 
John F. Carleton, *“* Andover, 4th, 6 


James Stevens, 2d, “ Andover, a gratuity, 6 


In attempting to discriminate among the perform- 
ances of so many, so nearly equal, it would natu- 
rally follow that there would be differences of opin- 
ion in the minds of the Committee, and probably 
their opinions may in some instances, differ from 
others who examined the work. Several of the 
Committce have had much practical experience, 
both in holding and driving, and their opinions were 
particularly regarded in the decisions made. Where 
all did so well, it is not easy to say with certainty 
which did the best. 

Much credit is due to all concerned, for their 
promptness in being ready for the work—starting 
precisely at the time appointed, and for the entire 
want of noise and hurry and bustle in their move- 
ments, and for the general propriety of the perform- 
ance. 

Considering the hardness of the soil and the diffi- 
culties of the work, we think it was as well done as 
any match we have ever witnessed. The plows 
used were designed to lay the furrows flat. In a 
light soil this is unquestionably the preferable mode 
of laying them; but it was the opinion of some of 
the Committee, that on a heavy soil like this, on 
land naturally moist and cold, it is better to leave 
the furrowssomewhat broken, or a little on the edge, 
so that the atmospherical agencies may aid in pul- 
verizing them, especially if the plowing is in au- 
tumn, when the furrows will be exposed to the frosts 
of the ensuing winter. 

This Society has appropriated from $60 to $80 a 
year for 20 years last past, to encourage improve- 
ments in plowing. Not less than $1500 has been 
paid for this purpose. It is fair to inquire what ben- 
efits have resulted from this expenditure. It is not 
sufficient that it affords an interesting and exciting 
spectacle for the time, like any other game of haz- 
ard, but to justify the continuance of such appropri- 
ations, there should result some practical benefits. 

Having witnessed all the exhibitions in this coun- 
ty, and many of those in other counties, we may be 
permitted to testify as to their practical influence, 
and do say without hesitation, that the premiums 
offered for the improvement in the construction and 
use of plows, next to those* for the entire manage- 
ment of farms, have been among the most beneficial 
appropriations of the funds of the ey 
Who that remembers the structure of the plows 
in common use thirty years since, and compares 
them with the best approved structures of the present 





this work was awarded the fourth premium. 


time, will doubt on this subject? It is perfeetly 
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easy to demonstrate that a saving of nearly one-half 
the labor may be made by = attention to the 
form and finish of the plow used. , 

The prominent points to be considered in the struc- 
ture of the plow, are the power required to draw it, 
the ease or difficulty of directing it, and the manner 
in which it turns the furrow. The power of draft 
can be ascertained with great precision, by means of 
an instrument constructed for the purpose, placed 
between the end of the beam, and the chain by 
which the plowis drawn. Actual observation shows, 
that some plows will do the same work with about 
half the power required by others. Suppose this to 
be so, then one pair of cattle on a plow of best con- 
struction, will effect as much as two pair on a plow 
of bad construction ; and at the same time will prob- 
ably leave the ground in better condition for cultiva- 
tion. 

Take into view, also, that the plowman himself 
can manage the team of one pair of cattle without a 
driver, and that a driver will always be needed with 
two pair of cattle, and it is not extravagant to say 
that in the ordinary plowing of our fields, one half 
the labor may be saved by a proper attention to the 
structure of the plow and the discipline of the cattle. 

Let any of our farmers who have not been atten- 
tive to these improvements heretofore, apply these 
principles on their own farms, and we will guaran- 
tee that they will save more than the whole amount 
of all their taxes, (excepting the grocers tax for that 
which is not bread,) in the first year of their appli- 
cation. 

In the selection of plows from the numerous ap- 
proved patterns before the public, it will not do to 
rely entirely upon certificates. If you do, like to the 
medicines in use, perfection will be found in every 
shop. Some plows may be admirably adapted to 
turn a proper furrow where the land is level and free 
of stones and other obstructions, that would not an- 
swer at all in rough and hard soil. Others are spe- 
cially designed to set the furrows on edge, turning 
it but half over. Which of these are best will de- 
pend upon the character of the soil and the use for 
which it is intended. 

The Scotch farmers, who are not a whit behind 
even the shrewdest yankees in their agricultural im- 
provements, prefer the plow that cuts a narrow fur- 
row and sets iton edge. The last iron plows that 
were introduced a few years since from the upper 
part of the state of New York, broke the ground in 
pieces and left the furrow in a most irregular condi- 
tion ; performing the double operation of a plow and 
harrow. 

The peculiarities of the plows now most popular, 
are, that they cut wide furrows and lay them flat, 
leaving the surface when passed over with a roller, 
almost as smooth as before it was turned. Among 
the valuable plows that have been offered to the 
public within afew years, those constructed by Mr. 
Pike, of Danvers, are entitled to a respectful notice. 
Rarely, ifever, have weseen better work than these 
plows turned out when directed by the skilful hand 
of Mr. Tapley. 

If our recollection is right, the mould borrd and 
the cutter upon these plows were particularly adapt- 
ed to the purpose. We have the testimony of Mr. 
Colman, whose authority in matters connected with 
agriculture, is second to that of no man among us, 
‘*that the best working plow he ever saw was made 
by Mr. Pike, of Danvers.” It is to be hoped that a 
man who succeeded so well in the first attempt in 
the construction of this useful implement, will per- 
severe in this application of his labor. 

If we would realize the full benefits to be derived 
from our plowing matches, perhaps it would be well 
to follow them with the offer of suitable premiums 
for the cultivation of the field plew. Let the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of each land plowed, be 
distinctly stated in the Report of the Committee. 
Let the cultivation be similar on all, and the quan- 
tities of produce be noted oneach. Then would the 
result show which work was best. That plowing 
must be best which has a tendency to produce the 
best crops, whatever the form of the furrow or the 
beauty of its appearance. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 

J. W. PROCTOR. 

Andover, Sept. 28, T842. 


Trial of Plows. 


The Committee to examine the plows entered for 


premium, 
. REPORT: 
That in consequence of the numerous claims, and 
of the interest manifested by the different manufac- 








turers, they found it impossible to complete their ex- 
amination in a manner satisfactory to themselves, 
on the day of the exhibition. It was, therefore, post- 
poned until the Tuesday following, when the Com- 
mittee with three others associated with them, by 
order of the Trustees, were uccupied about five 
honrs in the trial of the plows. 

There were ten plows presented; six of them 
made by Prouty & Co., four of them made by Rug- 
gles & Co. None others were offered. The Com- 
mittee regretted that they could not have had plows 
from other distinguished manufacturers, as they 
were desirous of making the comparison of merits 
as complete as possible. 

There were three sizes of the Prouty plow, and 
three sizes of the Ruggles plow, nearly correspond- 
ing with each other, if we may judge from their 
prices, which did not vary more than one dollar— 
these prices ranging from $10 to $134. These 
plows appear to be designed to cut furrows about 
as many inches in width as they cost dollars. The 
depth of the furrows is easily regulated by the roller 
on the front of the plow. Each of the plows was 
furnished with a roller and an upright cutter. All 
the plows were nearly new and in as good condition 
as their owners could put them. 

A piece of land about twelve rods square, was 
selected. It was rich, free of stones, and covered 
with a thick coat of grass. Apparently it had been 
mowed for six or eight years past. ‘Two pairs of oxen 
were used; the same on all the plows, and driven 
moderately ; not so fast as is customary in common 
plowing. The competitors selected their own plow- 
men. 

It was agreed before the work commenced, that 
the plows should be adjusted to cut the furrows as 
near six inches deep as practicable. The width of 
the furrow to be regulated by the skill of the plow- 
man. A dynamometer graduated from 1 to 9 was 
used to indicate the power applied to the work. 
This was placed between the end of the beam and 
the chain, and the index was watched by two of the 
Committee in all its movements. At the end of each 
furrow they compared their observations and took 
the average result of each plow. T'woothers of the 
Committee observed the width and depth of the fur- 
rows, and took the average result in the same man- 
ner. 

During the experiments, each of the Committee 
held the plows, more or less, and examined with 
care the manner in which the work was done. At- 
tention was given to the plows, as to the ease or 
difficulty of guiding—as to their running true, or 
wavering to or from the land; as to the manner in 
which the furrow slice was laid, whether flat or lap- 
ping, smooth or broken; and generally as to all 
those incidents which are considered constituents of 
good plowing. All these plows were designed to lay 
the furrows flat, and when drawn by the same team 
but little difference was observed in their work in 
this particular. 
=| Description of Power [Depth of, Width o 
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No. Plow applied.| furrow. | furrow. |turned.|Result.!100lbs power 
1] Prouty’s A.j 35 6} 12 £0 2,25 In} 
2 * BI fd 6 12 72 32,19 17} 
3 = ft. 6 10 60 1,94 154 
4 » ¢ 36 53 10 58 1,61 13 
5 “ A.| 34 6 13 78 2,39 18} 
6 es £1 6 134 80 2,16 15 
= £ 44 it 13 94 2,14 17 
Ruggles C 
7 SwardC.| 33 6 12 7 19 174 
= c.| 40 it 13 94 2,35 18 4-5 
& Eagle, 33 6 il 66 2,00 16 
9 Sward D.| 33} 6 11} 69 2,06 164 
10 Eacle. 33 6 103 65—~ ,99 15% 








The work thus stated, was done with oxen. The 
numbers in the column of power applied indicate 
eighths of one hundred pounds. The number of 
square inches of earth turned is ascertained by mul- 
tiplying the width and depth of the furrows together, 
and the proportionate result is ascertained by divi- 
ding the quantity of earth turned by the power ap- 
plied. The last column shows the number of square 
inches of earth turned by the appplication of 100 Ibs. 
of power. Work was done by plows No.6 and 7, 
when drawn quick by a powerful span of horses, as 
follows : 








| Description of | Power | Depth of | Width of} Earth Earth turned 

No. Plow. applied | furrow. | furrow. |turned. |Resutt | Toots power. 
$| Prouty’s A. | 40 | | 12 66 1,65 j 13 1-5 
7) Ruggles C. 40 | 6} 12 75 1,87 15 








In experiments of this kind, the time in which the 
work is performed is an important item to be taken 
into consideration. This will be apparent when 
we compare the work done by horses with that done 
by oxen. Probably the furrows turned by the hor- 
ses were done in two-thirds of the time occupied by 
the oxen : that is, the horses would plow three fur- 
rows while the oxen plow two. How long they 





would be able to continue to work in this manner is 
proper to be inquired into; for if they could con- 
tinue through the day, and the plowman could hold 
out to follow them, it is manifest that the result pro- 
duced would be much in their favor; especially 
when trained as in the present instance, were Mr. 
Marland’s horses, to use without a driver, the plow- 
man taking the whole charge ofthe team. 

We have been thus particular in noticing ali the 
incidents connected with these experiments, because 
in this way alone is it possible to approximate to a 
just comparison of merits. And when this is done, 
certainty is not attainable. Very much depends on 
the skill and adroitness of the plowman. A little 
additional attention would add one inch to the width 
ofthe furrow. Care to keep the plow true without 
pressure upon the handles will lessen the power of 
the draft, so that the result produced may be cssen- 
tially varied by a skilful handling of the plow. 


Plows Nos. 1 & 2 were entered by Joseph Kitridge, of Andover. 


No. 3 Prouty & Mears, of Boston. 

No. 4 os Seth Kimball, of Andover, 

No. 5 a) Samuel Jenkins, Jr. of Andover, 
No. 6 “ John F. Carleton, of Andover. 
No. 7 sad Ralph H. Chandler of Andover. 
No. 8 and 9 “ W.S. Marland, of Andover. 

No. 10 * Joseph C. Putnam, of Danvers. 


While examining the work, your Commitree bad 
some doubt whether the dynamometer indicated 
truly the actual power in pounds weight applied by 
the team. Buta re-examination of the instrument, 
as tothe manner in which it is graduated, by the 
actual suspension of so many pounds weight upon 
it, as well as the assurance of the Editor of the New 
England Farmer, who has much practical experi- 
ence in these matters, has removed these doubts. 
Our conclusion is, that the actual power applied to 
draw a plow in common grass land, varies from three 
hundred to six hundred pounds; depending upon 
the structure of the plow and the skill of the plow- 
man, And that by proper attention to these con- 
siderations and due care in obtaining plows of the 
best construction, one half of the labor and expense 
of plowing may be saved, as compared with the 
manner in which it is usually done. 

Thus far your Committee found their duty a plea- 
sant one, because they felt they were eliciting valu- 
able information on a useful subject. But when 
they come to review their minutes, and to attempt 
to discriminate where the shades of difference were 
so very slight, it was no easy task to be assumed 
which of several should have the preference. From 
the plows made by D. Prouty & Co., we selected 
No, 5, entered by Samuel Jenkins, Jr., and No. 6, 
entered by John F. Carleton. From the plows made 
by Ruggles, Nourse & Co., we selected No. 7, en- 
tered by Ralph H. Chandler. On a comparison of 
the three, on the conditions for which the premiums 
was offered, viz: ** For the best plow, character of 
the work done by it, easiness of draught, workman- 
ship, and cost of implement being taken into consid- 
eration,” your Committee unanimously agreed to 
recommend that the premium of ten dollars offered, 
be awarded to Ralph H. Chandler, of Andover, for 
his plow, made by Ruggles & Co., sward C., cost- 
ing -twelve dollars. This was the largest size from 
these manufacturers on the field. We understand 
that they have one size larger, but we had no op- 
portunity to compare the work of the largest size of 
the Ruggles plows. 

In the experiments we made, we found as a gen- 
eral result, that the larger plows did the most work 
in proportion to the power applied. At the same 
time we give this preference, because such is the 
conclusion to which we came. We do not think 
that the manufacturers of the other plows should be 
at all discouraged in further attempting the perfec- 
tion of this most important instrument of agriculture. 
We hope that one or more premiums of this descrip- 
tion will be annually offered, that the attention of 
ingenious artists will be directed.to the subject, and 
that the contest for superiority will be continued, as 
long as efficient laborers and patient Committees 
can be found ready and willing thus to devote their 
attention. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 

J. W. PROCTOR. 

Andover, October 4, 1842. 





Sir James Murray's Lectures.—Along with other 
improvements in agriculture, it has lately been dis- 
covered that the defects and diseases of crops admit 
of prevention and cure as much as those to which an- 
imals are liable, and that even the wasting ravages of 
insects may be much lessened and a vast saving ef- 
fected. We are assured that the imperfect evolution 
of grain in these damp and sunless climates may be 
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very much improved by imparting to the growing 


. crops a liberal artificial supply of those elements es- 


sential to hearty and perfect wheat, oats, barley, or 
rye. Weare very glad to find thata medical gentle- 
man, already fortunate in other chemical impreve- 
ments, has succeeded in rendering soluble the native 
phosphate of lime of bone earth, and has furnished 
this and other mineral materials, to lands, in a ma- 
nure which renders grain hearty, and redolent of 
those elements cssential to perfect gluten and other 
principles of nutriment. We congratulate the town 
of Belfast, which will have the opportunity of seeing 
experiments elucidating the most interesting and 
most useful topics embraced in the lectures, which 
commence the 6th June. We also compliment 
those gentlemen who are members of the first com- 
mittee appointed in Ireland for arranging and en- 
couraging the practical application of chemistry to 
the cultivation of land, and to link science hand in 
hand with husbandry.”—Belfast Me.cantile Adver- 
diser. 


Bright Prospects for Agriculture---Visit to the Wa- 
bash Valley. 
Washington, November 1, 1842, 
Mr. II. Couman: 

Sir—I have lately returned from a visit to the 
Wabash Valley, and madea thorough examination 
of the progress of internal improvements, especially 
so far as those are concerned who made investments 
with reference to the Wabash and Erie canal. 

One great cause which has retarded the settlement 
of this valley, next to its inaccessibility, has been 
the large reservations held by the Indians, embra- 
cing the finest portions of land on the canal. All 
these have been purchased by the United States, 
and are brought into market; and villages and 
towns will spring up like those on the New York 
and Erie canal, with this difference—that the soil 
in the Wabash Valley is superior to that on the 
Erie canal; being more alluvial, and as far as the 
prairies extend, already fitted for the plow. 

Iam happy tosay, no pecuniary embarrassment 
of the States has stopped the great work gn which 
expectations were predicated. The Wabash and 
Erie canal is now all but finished. During this fall 
the canal will be completed. Even now, boats are 
running from Lafayette to Lake Erie—a distance 
of 230. miles—if 15 miles are excepted, over which 
passengers and freight are carried on the Maumee 
river in steamboats and tow-boats. The excavations 
are completed, except some clearing out of stumps, 
&c.; the culverts and locks are built, and the work- 
men were hanging the gates when I passed along. 
It was computed that 160 men would do all that 
remained in four weeks. How far it will be thought 
best to let in the water this fall, I cannot say ; but 
at all events, the canal will be ready for navigation 
in the spring, through the entire route. Already a 
large number of passage and freight boats are con- 
structed, after the most approved models, to run on 
the canal. 

The canal, from the extreme point east on the 
lake, viz: Manhattan, to the junction above—dis- 
tance 66 miles—is 60 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 
From thence to Fort Wayne, 44 miles, it is 50 feet 
wide; and from Fort Wayne to Lafayette, 120 
miles, 40 feet wide. 

Passage boats have run with the mail this sum- 
mer from Logansport to Fort Wayne, at the rate of 
over 100 miles per day; from Fort Wayne to Lake 
Erie a greater velocity may be expected. But al- 
lowing 24 days from Lafayette to Lake Erie—28 
hours from thence to Buffalo—and 28 hours to Al- 
bany, via railroads—the whole time occu pied would 
not exceed 44 days; 12 hours more will carry pas- 

.sengers to New York or Boston—5 days in all! 

You may be gratified to know that there is now a 
steamboat and railroad route in operation from St. 
Louis to Springfield, the capital of Illinois, via Illi- 
nois river, Megadosia, and Jacksonville; and that 
the distance from Lafayette to Springfield is not 
over 150 miles. This distance may be travelled in 
stages, 7 to 8 miles per hour, as the roads are — 
level and smooth, until the railroad, partly graded, 
is made—thus making the travelling, from New 
York to St. Louis, 6 to 7 days. The Wabash and 
Erie canal will probably be finished to Covington in 
1843. From thisto Danville, Illinois, it is 14 miles, 
and to Springfield 130 miles. Whoever will, fora 
moment, glance his eye over the map, will be sat- 
isfied that the great line of travel from Lake Erie to 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Mississippi valley, 
generally must be through the Wabash and Erie 








canal, Emigrants arriving at New York will find 
a cheap conveyance, by cars and boats, provided for 
theiraccommodation. [I may mention that the rail- 
road to Indianopolis from the Ohio river, is to be 
completed by individuals, as well as the White 
Water canal, that extends from the national road 
near Centreville to Lawrenceburg and Cincinnati. 
The welfare of the State is deeply interested in these 
great works. 

I will here remark, that Indiana and Ohio are 
making mutual arrangements for reducing the tolls, 
to secure the transportation of wheat, provisions, and 
such other articles as require low charges to com- 
pete with the Chicago, as well as the New Orleans 
market, via the Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, 

I was much surprised while at Danville, in Tili- 
nois, to find such a number of wagons bound for Chi- 
cago, loaded with wheat and other produce—often- 
times travelling over 200 miles to market. On in- 
quiry, I learnt the price of wheat at Chicago was a 
litle better than at Lafayette, and the charge for 
goods was 50 per cent less. The expenses of a team 
to Chicago were very small,-as the driver carried 
from home his provender for the whole trip, and 
slept in his wagon, living on such food as could be 
taken with him. The high price of goods at Lafay- 
ette has been proverbial; merchants have hitherto 
pleaded the great cost of transportation, saying that 
salt is taken to Chicago for ballast, while the freight 
to Lafayette was high. The opening of the canal, 
and competition, will soon remove all complaint 
against the Lafayette market. The light freights 
in return boats from the lake will enable freighters 
to fix almost theirown terms, if not much below the 
tolls. 

The reduction of the price of salt will operate very 
favorably on the valley, which needs so much of 
this article in packing her beef and pork. The nu- 
merous flouring mills being erected all along the 
canal, and especially at Lafayette, where 1000 bar- 
rels can now be made in a day, afford a great facil- 
ity in preparing produce for market in the best form. 
If wheat continues even at the present depressed 
price on Lake Erie, it may be safely estimated to 
be worth next spring at Lafayette 50 cents: this 
will allow 15 to 18 cents for the transit on the canal 
—230 miles. I may here notice the present plan 
of transportation—it is so economical. A farmer 
procures a boat, and takes four horses and two boys; 
two horses are used at atime, and one team travels 10 
miles, when a change is made: in this way the cargo 
1000 to 1500 bushels, and family, are carried 50 
miles per day, with little expenditure except for 
tolls. It is believed that steam will soon be suc- 
cessfully applied to canal boats, thus effecting an- 
other great revolution. 

It is pleasant to witness the difference between 
canals and railroads on adjoining property. The 
former build up villages and enhance the value of 
land many fold; while the latter, a true monopoly, 
help chiefly the termini alone—often endangering, 
by the velocity and power of its engines, the lives 
of every being in its way. 

On the New York canals, populous villages are 
seen thickly located, but how long will it be before 
such sights are found on tracks of railroads? As to 
the markets for the Wabash valley, New Orleans 
will continue to be the spring market, since boats 
can leave Lafayette in February, and thus forward 
goods to New York and Boston before any of the 
northern canals are opened. Subsequently the Ca- 
nadian and New York markets will command the 
trade, and it is highly probable that the English 
markets can best be reached through the colonies on 
the St. Lawrence. 

‘Arrangements are now going on, that, if comple 
ted, will greatly benefit produce on the lakes, giving 
to the North- West a great advantage over the South- 
ern section, diminished, of course, by the reduction 
of the supplies in the Eastern cities, and consequent! 
making those markets comparatively better. This 
is happily the legitimate consequence of diversion in 
trade from the usual channel. ‘The Wabash valley 
can alwayschoose between the great markets North, 
South, and East, and the freight to which will be 
about the same. Y 

The disappointments experienced by some who 
have invested on routes of proposed canals and rail- 
roads have been so great, that many have doubted 
whether all western investments would not be un- 
fortunatee Men must discriminate, and recollect 
that all stocks, or all lands, are not alike—remem- 
bering, also, that like causes will produce like ef- 
fects. That which has raised the value of lands in 
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the Sciota, Muskingum, and Miami valleys, in 
Ohio, will produce similar changes in the Wabash 
valley. In the latter, produce can be raised and 
transported to New Orleans, (as the lockage at 
Louisville is saved,) or to the lake, quite as low as 
from the former. The distance, via canal, is no 
greater from Lafayette to the lake, than from Chil- 
icothe and Portsmouth to the same. 

Both timber land and prairie, on the Wabash val- 
ley, are extremely rich and fertile. The cultivation 
of timber land is much encouraged by the improved 
mode (flat pans,) of making pot and pearl ashes. 
The settler can easily raise $6 to $10 per acre from 
the sale of his pots and pearls—thus enabling him 
to pay what is absolutely necessary for a farin, and 
giving him credit for much more, if he wishes to ex- 
tend it, 

The timber on the land is found valuable as an 
article of commerce. Staves, walnut plank and 
crotches, cherry, butternut, and ash timber, all con- 
tribute to aid the emigrant in his commencement. 

Proprietors could to advantage encourage settlers, 
by furnishing sets of kettles, not costing over 40 or 
50 dollars; these would last along time, and for the 
use of which cheerful remuneration would be made. 

As to the prairie land, I have often spoken to you 
of its advantages. Every year satisfies me of the 
propriety of such locations. I am now enabled to 
fence prairie land for one-fourth what I could in the 
beginning. This is done by the aid of a peculiar 
plow and scraper, both which cost not over $10, and 
make an excavation 18 inches deep, and throw upan 
embankment of 18 inches, forming a ditch equal to 
3 feet, on the top of which I place a post and 3 or 4 
rails—in all equal to 6 feet in height. The ditch is 
made alike upon both sides of the fence, and drains 
the land effectually where draining is needed. The 
digging of post holes is saved by running a six inch 
furrow and placing the posts (54 feet long) in the 
same. The embankment will cover the post 2 feet, 
which is sufficient. The rails, instead of being as 
large as for Virginia fence, are only about half the 
size. The timber in two good Virginia fence rails 
will be sufficient for the fence (3 or 4 rails) upon m 
plan. The holes in the posts are bored with a 2 
inch auger, turned by water or animal power—two 
holes making the mortice 5 by 24. The rails are 
sharpened by an axe or circular saw, to fil! this mor- 
tice exactly. I found it took 25,600 rails to fence 
640 acres with a Virginia fence; I can now fence 
the same quantity with the ditch and 6,000 smaller 
rails—making a saving in timber, hauling, and la- 
bor, almost beyond belief. From experience and 
observation, [ am satisfied that we cannot de- 
pend upon sod fences or the hedge ; the former are 
easily destroyed by the frost and cattle, and the lat- 
ter are too often swept away by a single fire; fed by 
the weeds contained in the same. Besides this, my 
ditch leaves a sloping bank, which is speedily turfed 
over, if blue grass is sown—the grass being a pro- 
tection to the fence against fires, affording at the 
same time food for stock. 

Consider for a moment the productive ness of these 
prairies, and the ease of cultivation. On 40 acres 
plowed in July, sown in September last, I gath- 
ered this summer 800 bushels of the finest wheat, 
worth at present prices $320, and next year probably 
much more. This was only 20 bushels per acre— 
but the first crop, the seed sown upon the sod. How 
easy can a settler pay for his farm—$5 acre 
would require only half the crop of the first year ! 
Land can 
usually be rented, after it is fenced and the first crop 
is taken off, for one-third to one-half of the grain, 
affording the proprietor the interest on 40 or 50 dol- 
lars per acre—a handsome return, certainly, for the 
investment. [low easily might Eastern proprietors 
make themselves comfortable by cultivating the 
western lands, if suitable superintendence could be 
secured: 1,000 acres of land would yield the first 
year 20,000 bushels of wheat, equal to 4,000 barrels 
of flour— ordinarily worth in New York, $5 per bar- 
rel—20,000; from which must be deducted the ex- 
penses of cultivation, manufacture, and transporta- 
tion. 

Corn, well tended, will yie!d 50 bushels per acre; 
this would nett from 16 to 25 bushels per acre—the 
first would be delivered in th® crib, and the last left 
in the field, where it is fed to swine withoi cather- 
ing. One man may cultivate, afterthe stern 
fashion, about 40 acres; a charge of $3 p. wre 
allows him $30 a month for four moaths—a 
remuneration for himself and horse. Suppose, lx 
ever, the proprietor gets only $1 50 per acre ne 
profit, this would be equal to the interest on $25 at 6 
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per cent., with an almost certainty of increase as the 
country settled. It will naturally be asked, if such 
are the profits of cultivation, why are they not oftener 
realized by those who try it? ‘I give the facts, and 
the answer must obviously be, in the want of good 
management, or capital sufficient to work to advan- 
tage. Land certainly will yield the crop, and the 
market is sure, though sometimes at low prices. 
Things are fast finding their level— Western lands 
must rise, and Eastern lands fall: this is as certain 
as that the fountain will fall if the basin is extended. 

I may add, that the attempt to raise flax for seed 
alone has been very successful. In some parts of 
New York flax is sown and mowed for the seed, and 
found to be asafe and remunerating crop. The new 
mowing machines cut the stem easily, and the stem 
is found to answer well for paper. Flax-seed and 
oil will always be good articles both for domestic 
and foreign trade. 

Some of my acquaintances have very successfully 
stocked their prairies with sheep, purchased for $750 

er 1,000, and improved them by crossing with the 
erin, South-downs, &c. Weol, especially that 
which is fine, bears well transportation to the East- 
ern cities from the far West. 100 year-old cattle 
can be purchased for $300, or $3 per head ; these, 
if heifers, will soon make cows; and if steers, may 
be broke for the plow, or grown and fatted for 
beef, and can then be driven by contract to the Hud- 
son river for $4 50 to $5 per head. 

Stock is wintered on the Wabash for very little 
expense. Either blue grass pastures are made, as 
in Kentucky, or, what promises more immediate 
advantages, rye pastures. These pastures are ob- 
tained by plowing the ground and sowing rye in Au- 
gust. The rye affords winter and spring food in 
abundance ; and if stock is taken off in the spring, 
the rye will yield a large crop of seed. This, how- 
ever, should be fed to swine. These graziers will 
gather most of it, and scatter enough upon the ground 
which they scarify, to seed it again. Once sowing 
has been found to answer well for several years, 
With such facilities the farmer can manage a large 
stock without hiring much help; and since money 
is so scarce, and labor sometimes difficult to be pro- 
cured, it is best to do all that can be done oneself— 
hire but little, and make stock their own har- 
vesters. 

Before, therefore, those who have invested at the 
West make sacrifices to recover their capital, they 
had better sit down and calculate the probabie con- 
sequences ofa little more delay; they may also 


I have lately seen large herds of hogs raised in 
the woods, without any expense but salting; and 
these will this fall be converted into oil and candles. 
In the butchering of hogs, the weather is not now so 
necessary to be considered ; the lard and oil may be 
made in the fall, thereby securing a six months’ 
earlier market. Hogs were slaughtered in Indiana 
in October, and converted into lard—and, I presume, 
very profitably. And strange as it may seem, fat 
cattle have been lately converted into tallow at the 
West, with the exception of some lean meat used 
for drying—the product giving the owner twice as 
much as could be obtained for the cattle alive. The 
bones were calcined in a close iron cylinder, and 
thought to be worth one cent per pound for animal 
carbon. 

Tallow is now an excellent article for shipment to 
France and other, ports. I repeat, therefore—that 
country which can grow pork and tallow to the best 
advantage, will excel. 

I cannot omit to mention the sugar of the West— 
corn-stalk sugar. Whether this becomes an article 
of great export, it is certain that every family who 
cultivates the soil can raise suflicient for home con- 
sumption ; 600 to 1,000 pounds have been obtained 
this year from an acre of land in Indiana; and cer- 
tainly, if the beet is successfully raised in France, 
and yields only one-third as much sugar as the 
juice of corn-stalk, may we not expect that the latter 
will be entirely successful here. I might also men- 
tion the kiln-drying of corn, which has enriched so 
many people in Delaware and other eastern sections 
of ourcountry. Is it supposed that Wilmington, in 
Delaware, for instance, can compete with Lafayette 
in this article, while in the former the price of hogs- 
heads or puncheons is $3 to $4, corn 50 to 70 cents 
per bushel, and fuel comparatively high; and while 
at Lafayette staves cost but little, and corn is plenty 
at 10 to 12 cents, and can be profitably raised at 
these prices, and whcre, too, coal and wood abound? 
Kiln-dried meal can be taken to New Orleans, and 
shipped to the West Indies, without fear of injury 
by heat. 

I might add tobacco, hemp, broom-corn, and 
many other things which succeed well, but I will 
not enlarge on this topic. If such are the advanta- 
ges of the Wabash valley, can there be a doubt but 
the population there will be asdense as in any por- 
tion of the interior, especially since the climate is 
so mild—avoiding alike the extreme cold of the 
North, and the scorching heat of the South; as 
compared with the East, resembling that of Phila- 





reflect upon the advantages likely to accrue from 
the new articles of exportation. I allude particularly 
to oil and candles, both from lard and tallow. That 
country wich produces beef and pork to most advan- 
tage, must excel in agricultural profits. 

It is now found that the whole hogs, if the hams 
are excepted, is turned to the best account by being 
converted into lard. This article answers well for 
foreign exportation, saves the expense of salt, and 
is also manufactured into oil and candles. These 
new manufactures must make a great change in the 
price of pork, since much will be tried up, and this 
will leave the balance in better demand. A gallon 
of sperm oil weighs 8 pounds; 8 pounds of lard is 
equally valuable for oil, and stearine for candles. 
The price of sperm at the West varies from $1 to 
$1 50, making lard for burning worth 10 or 15 cents. 
The hide of the hog is taken off with great rapidity 
before scalding, by allowing about one-half inch of 
fat to go with the skin. This is done to save the 
hide from gashes, which injure its sale so materially. 
This fat is scraped off with a currier’s knife; 
the hide is tanned for $5 per dozen, and worth from 
$20 to $60 when manufactured ; thus yielding as 
much as the whole hog would bring, at the present 
low rates in some of the Western States, viz: 1 to 
14 cent per pound. The leather is not only used 
for saddles, but for collars, trunks, for binding bonks, 
(a substitute for Russia leather,) and many other 
purposes. 

Lard exported to England, via New York, pays 
but 44 cents per 100 pounds, (less than one-halfcent 
per pound ;) and if sent from Canada, only 11 cents 
per100lbs. This is much wanted by British manu- 
facturers—lard oil being found better for machinery 
and for wool, than sgerm or palm oil. This new 
appropriation of lard removes one great objection 
against mast fed pork, which is “ too oily,” the very 
quality that is now sodesirable. Indeed,some hogs 
are now fattening entirely on the cake from linseed 
and rape seed, to increase the proportion of oil ; and 
oor I last heard, the experiment was going on 
well.* 
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delphia, without her cold North-east Atlantic bree- 
zes. To what portion of the United Statcs can the 
emigrant go with better prospects of success? The 
soil is rich, and easily cultivated ; the crops are lux- 
uriant and various; coal and wood abound; the 
markets easy of access ; schools, academies, and 
colleges contiguous; and communication such that 
visits may be reciprocated as often as practicable. 

How soon, indeed, can an industrious emigrant 
make there his family a comfortable home. On 40 
acres, he can raise 800 bushels of wheat the first 
year of his residence, and with one day’s labor pro- 
cure coal sufficient for the same time. Even ten 
acres only cultivated will supply all his wants, and 
give many comforts. 

I have respectfully to suggest the expediency of 
making improvements by selling small quantities 
of land, say 40 acres, and taking the pay in labor 
on adjoining land, Forty acres at 5 dollars would 
bring 200 dollars. This sum judiciously laid out 
might enclose 640 acres, and enhance the same by 
the operation at least one thousand dollars. In one 
case, I have offered such terms, which were readily 
accepted, and added the privilege of getting timber 
enough to fence the same, after my manner of 
ditching, allowing also the use of some of the tops 
of trees for wood. Great care should be exercised 
in the sale of land to secure enough in cash, labor, 
or produce, to ensure the fulfilment of the contract. 
All landed proprietors know the evil of letting in- 
terest accumulate until the purchaser gets discoura- 
ged and abandons his improvement. Settlers are 
generally too grasping for land, and contract for 
more than they need, or can ever pay for. The 
present hard times teach many useful lessons. Men 
are moderating their expectation, and begin to real- 
ize that a small farm well cultivated is far better 
than much land poorly tilled. Ifin Rome 7 acres 
were cnough, surely 40 to 80 acres will suffice in 
this country. 

During my late visit I examined particularly into 
the facility of getting water on the prairie, and found 
that the best of water could be obtained by digging 


about 12to 16 feet. The first 18 inches is usually 
rich loam, then comes clay, and subsequently gra- 
vel. The clay not only forms the best sub-soil for 
cultivation, but furnishes a good material for build- 
ing. 

To ascertain what could be done, I this year made 
an experiment at Washington City with unburnt 
brick, and I think from present appearance it will 
be entirely successful. It may be interestingto 
know the process. 

I first dug clay in a round pit sufficient for a few 
thousand bricks. T'o this I added, as it was trodden 
by the cattle, a considerable quantity of straw, cut 
about 4 to 5 inches long—a mould was made of 
boards 1 foot long, 7 inches wide, and 5 inches 
thick, with a bottom. The clay was moulded in 
this by one man as fast as another could carry it 
away, two moulds being used to fill up the time. 
These bricks were dried two days on the ground, 
(turning them up edgewise the second day,) and 
then packed up in a pile, protected from the rain, 
and left to dry about two weeks. The foundation 
of the building 34 by 17, with akitchen 17 by 18 
being made in the meantime of stone, and in part 
by a grout of gravel and lime—the wall was com- 
menced and soon finished, 1 foot wide and 2 sto- 
ries high, except the kitchen—the division wall may 
be only 7 inches, the width of the brick. The ex- 
terior of the wall is plastered with lime and hair- 
mortar, and pebble dashed. The inside is plastered 
directly on the wall. The roof projects two feet to 
protect the wall from vertical rains. The floors are 
made of inch oak piank sawed 4 to 6 inches wide, 
and laid down without jointing or planing; it will 
be polished at some leisure day, by rubbing it with 
a sharp grit stone. The doors are batten doors, made 
in imitation of long pannels. I propose to paint the 
wood work, in part, with one of the following recipes 
which have been recommended :—1st, A mixture of 
new milk and lime slacked together, without the aid 
of water. 2d, Lime and a small quantity of lard, 
say 4 pounds toa bushel of lime—the lime to be 
slacked in boiling water, and the lard to be added 
when the slacking gives the greatest heat. Either 
of the above recipes may be varied by adding ochres 
or coloring matter not destroyed by lime, to suit 
fancy ; probably a little potash or pearl-ash, and 
alum, might be added to advantage. Inthe above 
mixtures, the ingredients should be suffered to re- 
main 24 hours before using, and occasionally stirred, 
to perfect the combination. T'wo or three coats put 
on with a common painter’s brush, and when dry, 
rubbed with a woolencloth, present a smooth, glossy 
appearance. This paint, though not equal to that 
made of lead and oil, is within the means of all, 
more especially thosein the new countries, and will 
amply repay for the time occupied in putting it on. 
It will also be found kighly conducive to health. I 
feel confident that common laborers can make a 
good cabin, or rather cottage, on the prairies in a 
short time, and one that will be warm in winter, cool 
in summer, and affording the fewest possible retreats 
for vermin—and at all times dry. Such cottages wiil 
be as cheap as log cabins, less expense than pisa 
buildings, and durable for centuries. The Hon. Mr. 
Poinsett observed to me, he had seen similar houses 
in South America that had stood 300 years, 

You may wish to inquire “* when can we sell to 
advantage?”’ | answer, as soon, upon consideration 
as you think best. The investments were predica- 
ted upon the completion of the canal, which will be 
in operation next season. Then sales may be com- 
menced to advantage. 











Please to accept this as a reply to the many in- 
quiries I find on my table, and which I can only 
answer by giving a copy of this letter to yourself 
and others. Yours, respectfully, 

H. L. ELLSWORTH, 


Commissioner of Patents. 





* Oil for winter, whether from sperm or lard, must be preseed in 
cold weather. 





Lime in Agriculture. 

Of the mineral substances, that have been em- 
ployed to improve the soil, lime is the most impor- 
tant. All our lands seem to me to be susceptible of 
great benefit from it; and I believe that in a 
parts of this district, it can be obtained on suc 
terms as to create a probability that it may be profi- 
tably applied. The theory of its modes of action 
involves chemical principles, which it would be be- 
yond my limits to attempt to explain here; I may 
briefly state, however, the facts connected with its 
aarious effects. 
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It renders stiff and tenacious soils more friable— 
and light and sandy soils more retentive of moisture. 
It disposes all vegetable matter in the soil to decom- 

se, so as to supply the nourishment of living 
plants, and it makes the nutritive matter itself more 
salubrious. These last effects may be seen in fa- 
miliar instances. If a little quick lime be added to 
a heap of leaves, or rotten wood, it is soon reduced 
to black mould; and if a little be sprinkled on the 
rank spots which get up in pasture fields, and are re- 
jected by cattle, they will shortly be eaten down.— 
It is not more active in rendering the vegetable mat- 
ter of the soil available, than it is in giving vigor to 
the plants, and goodness of quality to the grain; 
and on no grain are its effects so remarkable as on 
wheat. I knew a gentleman who, from having a 
great command of manure, thought that he might 
dispense with lime. He raised by measure as many 
bushels of wheat on the acre as his neighbors ; but 
it was coarser in quality, and therefore lighter, and 
in the British markets great discrimination of price 
is made on account of quality; so that he lost in 
two ways. He had at last recourse to lime, and with 
complete success. 

In cold and humid climates, it is not considered 
that old turfy lands can be profitably broken up with- 
out lime; the straw will be abundant, but the grain 
light and unmatured-—-treated with lime, these lands 
are the most productive. In our climate, the veg- 
etable matter has not such a tendency to become 
peaty and inert, and lime may not, to such a degree, 
be necessary for the purpose of promoting decom- 
position; but it would in every case make our whea 
of better quality. In our best lands, it would give 
health and vigor to the straw and render it Jess ob- 
noxious to the diseases to which luxuriance is ex- 
posed, and it would make lands, at present too rich 
for bearing grain, capable of producing healthy and 
productive crops. From what has been said, it will 
follow, that it would be improper to apply lime to 
impoverished land, unless at the same time accom- 
panied with manure, without which it would aid in 

the robbery of the soil. Forother reasons, it should 
not be applied to wet land. 

In calculating the expense of liming, the perma- 
nency of its effects should be taken into account. If 
a proper dose be admiuistered, there will be no need 
of a repetition of it for 15 or 20 years. What the 
dose should be, must depend on the quality of the 
land; but generally speaking, it should be increas- 
ed as the land is more adhesive, or as it is more fill- 
ed with vegetable matter. There are no soils, pro- 
bably, that would be benefitted by less than 100 
bushels to the acre, or which would require more 
than 300 to produce the maximum effect. As, in 
proportion to the mass of the soil, the quantity of 
lime used is small, the two should be mixed together 
as equally and intimately as possible. The lime may 
be aliowed to lie till it falls down into a state of flour, 
and then be spread out, when the soil has been pre- 
viously well pulverized.—Rankine’s Address. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. M. Chatterley delivered his ninth lecture 
at Havering Bower, near Romford, on Monday, 19th 
ult., on Saline Manures, in continuation. 

The subject first spoken of was the manures con- 
taining potash as a base, those of soda having been 
treated in the last lecture. Potash was shown to 
be present in every crop—nay, in almost every plant, 
more particularly in white crops which contained 
silica (sand or flint) in considerable quantity ; and 
most of all was it essential for wheat, as that plant 
contained, of all crops, the largest per centage of 
silica, and by potash alone could silica be taken in- 
to solution, so as to be absorbed and circulated with 
the sap of the plant, and subsequently deposited 
with its tissue. Moreover, it had been of late years 
discovered, that those soils which yielded the most 
abundant wheat crops, always contained the larger 
quantity of potash, and that clay soils contained it 
naturally in considerable quantity—that is, conside- 
rable in proportion to the quantity required; for, it 
was well worthy of remark, that the quantity of 
potash contained in the wheat was by no means suf- 
ficient for the solution of the quantity of silica ex- 
isting in the plant, and this led to the belief that the 
potash which conveyed the silica in solution to the 
plant, was returned to the soil, after having deposit- 
ed its burden, and there again acted the part of a 
solvent for a fresh portion of silica, again to be con- 








veyed to the crop. Wheat, unless supplied with a 
sufficiency of soluble silica, could not grow strongly 
and healthily : hence the necessity for the presence 
of potash, in order to its abundant supply; but 
not potash alone, but potash, (itself an alkali) in 
union with an acid to neutralize its caustic proper- 
ties, and form a salt. Thus CARBONATE OF POTASH, 
(the pearlash of commerce,) and NITRATE OF POT- 
ASH, (nitre or saltpetre,) were useful as manures in 
soils deficient of potash. The source whence these 
might be obtained most cheaply, by the agricul- 
turist requiring potash, and the value of each as a 
manure, was the next point for consideration. With 
respect to pearlash, or nitre, the price would proba- 
bly exclude them from general or extensive use ; 
but, if we look to the sources whence they may be 
obtained, we shall find them, for the most part, 
within the reach of all. The pearlashes of com- 
merce are obtained from wood ashes in such coun- 
tries as Canada and Russia, abounding in forest 
land. The ashes of various kinds of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, contain quantities of this salt, varying 
from less than 1-10, as in the beech, oak, and elm, 
to about 7 1-2 per cent., as in the wormwood. 
Herbs contain more than shrubs, shrubs more than 
trees, while the leaves and branches of trees contain 
more than the woody portions. Wood ashes, be- 
sides, contain varying quantities of silica, phosphate 
and carbonate of lime and magnesia, all highly 
useful for plants, containing matters which are the 
direct food for plants, as might readily be supposed, 
inasmuch as they are themselves the ashes of plants. 
Can potash be always obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity by these means? There are the hedge rows, 
bottoms, and woodland, unfortunately too frequent 
upon the generality of farms, which it is desirable to 
remove as much as possible ; by burning these, and 
mixing with the dung, or spreading over the land 
without such mixture, much benefit might be de- 
rived. But another question arises—Is it economi- 
cal to consume so much vegetable matter which 
might be used as a manure, if the seeds were pre- 
vented from germinating and the substance broken 
up, as night be eflected by means of lime on the 
draining of the farmyard? The one method or the 
other, or in fact both, are at the option of the agri- 
culturist, as he may be in want of either, or may 
find each the cheaper or more convenient. Carbo- 
nate of potash is deliquescent, (attracts moisture ;) 
the same remark will, therefore, apply to this salt 
as was made with regard to those deliquescent salts 
mentioned in the last lecture. 


With regard to nirre, a considerable supply 
would be procured by the mixture of lime and ve- 
getable matter left in contact for some length of 
time, which produced a decomposition of the vege- 
table matter, the carbon of which being converted 
into carbonic acid united itself to the lime and form- 
ed chalk; while any portion of nitrogen which it 
contained, together with a supply obtained from the 
atmosphere, was, by the influence of the lime, in- 
duced to unite with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
forming nitric acid; the nitric acid then combined 
with the lime to form nitrate of lime, and with any 
portion of potash that might be present to form ni- 
trate of potash. By this means it may be observed 
that nitrogen and potash are both supplied at the 
same time, and to: the nitrogen must be attributed a 
large share of the fertilizing effect of the salt; and 
this leads us to the consideration of the other saline 
manures which contain NITROGEN. NITRATE OF 
sopa is nothing more than another native nitre, with 
soda instead of potash as the base in union with ni- 
tric acid ; it is, perhaps, yet to be decided which of 
these two possesses the most fertilizing properties, 
though the preponderance, (especially for crops that 
contain potash,) is perhaps in favor of nitrate of pot- 
ash. The difference of price will decide which will 
be used by the farmer; but it seems more than pro- 
bable that other and cheaper sources of nitrogen will 
be chosen when it is desirable to supply this sub- 
stance in a saline form. Farm-yard manure, and 
animal matter in general, as nightsoil, urine, blood, 
and guano, have already been spoken of as contain- 
ing salts of ammonia, and ammonia has been shown 
to consist of hydrogen and nitrogen. The superior- 
ity of ammonia over nitric acid for the supply of ni- 
trogen to plants is undoubted, and seems to be due to 
the greater facility with which it undergoes decom- 
position, forming the various nitrogenous products of 
vegetables, as gluten, albumen, &c., while the fa- 
cility with which hydrogen (the other constituent) 
unites with the universally present oxygen to form 
water, is an additional cause of its fertilizing effects. 








SULPHATE OF AMMONIA seemed the salt best 
adapted for the use of the farmer, to eupply his cro 
with nitrogen. This salt was now prepared by Mr. 
Croll’s patent process for the purification of coal 
gas, and might be bought for about 16s. the cwt., and 
would most ae become much cheaper, as an in- 
exhaustible supply might be procured by fitting up 
Mr. Croll’s apparatus at the various gas works 
throughout the kingdom; a result which would no 
doubt ensue upon the demand for this article becom- 
ing general among agriculturists, who could not bet- 
ter consult their own interests than by using this salt; 
not in large quantities, for in most seasons from 4 to 
} of a cwt. per acre, as a top dressing, applied at two 
or three separate periods, would be found prefera- 
ble; and with this, as with all the saline manures, 
small dressings judiciously applied, according to the 
condition of the crops, were more successful than 
large dressings of two or three cwt., or more, at a 
time, as recommended for some saline manures, or 
of 40 to 50 ewt., as recommended for others. These 
small dressings would be proportioned to the wants 
of the crop, neither burning them up, nor making 
them too growthy, as has been complained of in some 
instances. Soot owes its efficacy to sulphate of am- 
monia, contained in it. With regard to the efficacy 
of sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Chatterley showed a 
tabular review of result of experiments conducted 
upon a bad plant of wheat, on Mr. Hall’s farm, with 
different quantities of this salt, in proof of the latter 
statements; the increase had been altogether beyond 
expectation: it should not be drilled with the seed. 

With regard to saline manures in general, they, 
like all others, should not be applied unless the land 
is deficient in the substances which they, by their 
constituents, are fitted to supply ; nor to land which 
is not properly drained ; and, with regard especially 
to manures containing nitrogen, it should be remem- 
bered that, in order that they may stimulate the 
plant to growth, the vegetable matter must be pres- 
ent in the soil in sufficient quantity to supply the 
material, for though much may be obtained from 
the atmosphere, such as nitrogen and carbonic acid, 
still the soil should be in a good condition to supply 
more carbonic, phosphoric, and muriatic acids, lime, 
potash, soda, and magnesia, silica, &c., as these 
cannot be obtained elsewhére, and are absolutel 
necessary to the healthy existence of the plant. it 
is for want of a due attention to all these circum- 
stances that so many contradictory accounts of the 
value of saline manures are propagated, and that 
so much of unmerited praise and blame have been 
bestowed upon them.—Farmer’s Journal. 

On Animal Manures. 
Translated from the German. 

Bones.—-No manure has of late excited more 
sensation than bones. It was more especially the 
English fixed attention upon them, assuring us that 
some sorts of agricultural produce have been dou- 
bled and trebled by the use of bone-dust. 

Notwithstanding the great repute in which bone 
manure is held by the English and other nations, it 
has made but little progress in Germany! Whence 
does this arise? I am of opinion that the German 
soil (in such places where bone-manuring has been 
practised without success) is not yet exhausted of 
bone earth (phosphate of lime,) whilst the soil of 
England has been so much exhausted of it by the 
continual growth of wheat, that it cannot be called 
into new fertility, without either a manuring with 
bones, or the phosphate of lime therein contained. 
That it is this substance to which bones chiefly owe 
their manuring quality, is proved satisfactorily by 
the circumstance, that even burnt bones, in which, 
therefore, the whole of the cartilage containing ni- 
trogen is destroyed, still yield a superior manure.— 
Of this I have become convinced by comparative 
experiments, which I repeated more than once.— 
Moreover, those bones will yield manure, which. by 
a protracted boiling, have been deprived of their 
cartilaginous matter ; for instance, the sheep bones 
used in making paper or glue. I have often found 
that manuring with bones produces a most decided 
effect upon soils which contain none, or very little 
phosphate of lime, provided such soil was not defi- 
cient in humous earth, the solvent of phosphate of 
lime. I have also remarked that bone-dust is near- 
ly useless, if the soil was not deficient in this phos- 
phate. Amongst the countries where manuring with 
bone-dust has proved useless, Mecklenburg is one ; 
and although I cannot positively assert that its soil 
contains a sufficient quantity of phosphate of lime 
yet this is more than probable, because all the marl 
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with which, for the last 20 years, the fields of Meck- 
lenburg have been manured, contains a great deal of 
phosphate of lime. Bones are also rendered ferti- 
lising in consequence of their containing soda and 
common salt; 1,000 Ibs. of them contain 35 Ibs. of 
these substances, and it is known from experiment 
that 60 lbs. of common salt are sufficient manure 
for one Magdeburg acre. Moreover, their con- 
taining phosphate of magnesia (a substance espe- 
cially found in wheat,) must also be advantageous, 
for in 1,000 lbs. of bones, the usual quantity of ma- 
nure for an acre, 30 Ibs. of phosphate of magnesia 
are to be found. The small quantity of fat and mar- 
row which bones contain is scarcely to be taken in- 
to account, although some have laid much stress 
upon it. 

Anima OrraL.—aAll animal remains, with the 
exception of their excrements, are comprised under 
the above denomination. Animal offal is a very 
powerful manure, a circumstance which is to be as- 
cribed to its being composed of substances which, 
even in small quantities, advance vegetation in a ve- 
ry powerful manner. It contains, besides some oth- 
er elementary substances, a great quantity of nitro- 
gen, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine, of which it 
was stated previously, that even the smallest quanti- 
ties perform an important part in the nourishment 
of plants. But it is especially the nitrogen, which 
renders offal such superior manure. Moreover, an- 
imal offal contains these substances in such combi- 
nations, as are either by themselves very soluble in 
water, or as, by their decomposition, form substan- 
ces which require an equally small quantity of wa- 
ter for their decomposition, which circumstauces, 
however, cause its action to be very transient. In 
all places where agriculture is in a high state of 
perfection, animal offal is carefully collected and 
used as manure, whilst it is neglected in countries 
where farming is carried on without intelligence: in 
such places it is not considered worth while to carry 
on the land small quantities of matter, because it is 
believed that the value of manure consists in its 
mass. Amongst the most valuable kinds of animal 
offal are the following : 

Carcasses or Deap Anrmats.—Carcasses con- 
sist of bones, flesh, fat, and other soft parts. The 
muscular fibre, vessels and nerves, the cellular tis- 
sue, albumen and serum, osmazome and mucous 
matter, are those substances of the flesh which con- 
tain abundance of nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus and 
chlorine, and possess a high value as a manure. Of 
much less importance is the fat, which, in its pure 
state, consists only of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
and it would be still less worth if there were not the 
cellular tissue, in which the fat is contained, to which 
the manuring quality of the refuse of the tallow- 
melter is to be ascribed. The flesh of animals dy- 
ing a natural death, soon passes into a state of putre- 
faction, as it is not deficient in water, and it devel- 
opes during the process a great quantity of ammonia, 
phosphuretted hydrogen, and some other putrid gases 
not yet sufficieotly known ; if, therefore, nothing of 
these substances is to be lost, it must be as soon as 
possible mixed with matters which are able to re- 
ceive and chemically bind the gases thus developed. 
In Belgium the fiesh of dead animals, or such as 
have been killed on account of being diseased, is cut 
immediately into small pieces, which are divided 
over the field, and soon covered by plowing them in. 
Against this procedure nothing can be said, provided 
the soil contains much humic acid, by which the 
developed ammonia can be chemically fixed. Still 
it is better to cut the flesh of carcasses in small pie- 
ces, and put it, with moist soil rich in humus, into 
a hole where it may rot, by which means all the 
ammonia will be chemically fixed. The bones also, 
which do not require to be bared of flesh, may be 
equally placed in the hole, and afterwards taken out 
and used by themselves. We generally find it sta- 
ted that carcasses should be mixed up with quick- 
lime, and thrown into a ditch, where they may de- 
cay; but this occasions a considerable loss of fertili- 
zing materials, because the greatest portion of the 
nitrogen escapes. For if a portion of it combines 
with the oxygen of the atmospheric air, and forms 
nitric acid, which may enter imo chemical combi- 
bination with lime and ammonia, and so becomes 
nitrate of lime and ammonia; still, the most of the 
nitiogen combines with hydrogen, and escapes under 
the form of ammonia. Ifnitrogen is not to be wasted, 
no lime should be added, nor is it at all necessary, 
if the carcases have been mixed with soil rich in hu- 
mus. It is true, that lime prevents the formation 
of phosphuretted and sulphuretted hydrogen gases, 





because by its presence phosphoric and sulphuric 
acid is generated out of the phosphoric and sulphur; 
but soil rich in humus will also (if not employed in 
too small a quantity) secure the putrid gases just as 
well; and as this kind of soil is by no means desti- 
tute of gases, sulphuric and phosphoric acid will in 
this case also be generated. The entrails of dead 
animals are to be treated in the same way as the 
flesh, if they are to yield the greatest advantage as 
manures. After they have been frequently worked 
up with humous soil, and are properly decayed, 
they form an admirable topdressing ; but must al- 
ways be employed in small quantities, or they will 
make vegetation push much too luxuriantly. 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO 
AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. W: M. Chatterly delivered his tenth lecture 
at Havering, near Romford, on Monday, September 
26th,on Earty Manures. 

Lime itself, and the measures having lime for a 
base, were first spoken of. 

Chalk, the various limestones and marble were ex- 
plained to have lime present in them, in union with 
carbonic acid, and in some cases with sulphuric acid, 
forming carbonates and sulphates of lime. In the 
geological formations of this country, lime (in com- 
bination with various other substances,) was descri- 
bed as appearing in nearly all, with the exception of 
the carboniferous or coal measures, and the lower 
granite. Chalk and limestone appeared in the vari- 
ous formations, united with the other general con- 
stituents of the peculiar strata; the upper chalk, it 
was well known, was mixed with what were com- 
monly termed chalk-flints; but besides this, in the 
substance of the chalk itself, both in the upper and 
lower strata, a quantity of silica, or sand, was found 
incorporated ; in the various marls, clay was su- 
peradded to these two; and from the clay down- 
wards, through the oolites, sandstones, and gneiss, 
lime was found in a greater or less proportion; in 
some cases forming the chief substance of the rocks 
themselves, as in the case of the Purbeck, Portland, 
and Yorkshire stones; inthe Bath stone, it is mixed 
with oolite clay ; in the magnesian limestone with 
MAGNESIA; in the red sand-stone formations, old 
and new, with sand; whilst in the primary strata 
we find limestone intermingled with clay and sand, 
as inthe Welsh flags, and among the clay slate, 
mica-slate, and gneiss rocks, lime is but sparingly 
distributed. 

Carbonate of lime is a necessary ingredient of all 
fertile soils, it is always found in them and in the 
plants which grow upon them, while those soils 
which, though possessed of all other requisites, are 
destitute of lime, are barren; but may be rendered 
fertile by the addition of this substance. 

Causric Lime, or Quick Lime as it is termed, 
is carbonate of lime, which has had the carbonic acid 
expelled by heat, and in this condition has a great 
affinity for water and carbonic acid ; when water is 
added, it falls to powder, with great developement 
of heat, and forms a definite compound of water and 
lime, called hydrate of lime or slaked lime ; (the 
heat is caused by the calorie ofthe water which was 
latent while it existed in the liquid state, being given 
out as it united with the lime, and became thus con- 
verted into solid water when in combination.) The 
affinity of quick lime forcarbonic acid was very con- 
siderable ; carbonic acid was always found, as had 
been shown ira previous lecture, in the atmosphere ; 
hence caustic lime, after some exposure, became 
again converted into chalk or carbonate. The 
improvement of heavy clay soils by lime and 
chalk had been practiced from time immemorial ; 
to explain how they act, and the difference of their 
action upon the soil, was the next question. If lime 
be converted into chalk inthe soil, why not use chalk 
atonce? Chalk, pure dry chalk, loses 44 per cent. 
of carbonic acid by burning; but chalk, as we ordi- 
narily meet with it, contains a considerable quantity 
of water—so much that such chalk loses by burning 
59 per cent. of carbonic acid and water together. 
Water and carbonic acid may be obtained at home, 
and if the expenses of burning these off be much less 
than the cost of transport, it is clear that the farmer 
would be a gainer in this way alone, for he would 
bring the same quantity of calcareous matter in 41 
loads of well-burnt lime as in 100 loads of chalk. 

But, besides, it is worthy of inquiry whether the 
chemical action of lime upon heavy lands may not 
really improve them in a greater degree than the 
mere addition ofchalk :—1st, A more intimate mix- 


ture of the finely-pulverized slaked lime with the 
soil can be made, than the large pieces in which 
chalk is obtained at the pit, and this pulverization 
is obtained at little or no cost of labor or material ; 
moreover, the beneficial effects of lime upon the soil 
is not confined to those above mentioned, and to the 
rendering it lighter and more easy to work, which 
latter is equally the effect of chalk; but caustic lime 
has a peculiar action upon vegetable matter in the 
soil, when aided by moisture, and that is by its great 
affinity for carbonic acid; it seemsto induce the 
carbon of the vegetable matter to unite with the ox- 
ygen of the atmosphere, or of any other neighboring 
source, and thus also form carbonate of lime, while 
the texture of the remainder is so broken up as to 
render it more easy of decomposition by the ordinary 
action of the air and moisture. Mixed with heaps 
of weeds and vegetable rubbish, it produces this ef- 
fect also on them, and moreover destroys the power 
of germination of the seeds, thus converting noxious 
matter into useful manure. It destroys also, worms, 
slugs. grubs, and in some cases, even wire-worms. 

Lime is slightly soluble in water ; 750 lbs of wa- 
ter dissolve 1 |b. of lime. Carbonate of lime is in- 
soluble in water, but is soluble in water containing 
any acid, even carbonic acid (this was proved ex- 
perimentally,) and in this way lime was conveyed 
to plants in solution. The presence of lime in a soil 
was also useful to neutralize the acetic acid formed by 
most plants during their germination. All running 
and spring water contains lime, hence some of the 
beneficial effects of irrigation. ‘The quantity to be 
applied varied much according to the object propo- 
sed to be obtained by its application, that it was im- 
possible to lay down any rule; it must depend on 
the nature of the soil, the rotation ofcrop, &c. Land 
was said to “tire of liming,” when, after several 
years’ addition, it contained as much as the crops 
grown from it required, or when the vegetable mat- 
ter of the soil was so speedily exhausted by the con- 
tinued action of the lime, that any further addition 
became an injury instead of a benefit. 

Gyrsum or Suupuare or Lime was next spoken 
of as another mineral production of this country, 
highly useful as a manure for clovers, tares, peas, 
and other leguminous crops. This salt, which was 
a union of sulphuric acid and lime, was a product 
of several ofour manufactures, and might be obtained 
at avery cheap rate. The refuse scale pan of the 
salt makers consists chiefly of sulphate of lime; the 
ashes of peat owe their efficacy on pastures chiefly 
to this substance. Sulphate of lime is slightly solu- 
ble in water, and the crops just mentioned contained 
itin considerable quantity, it having been calculated 
that a clover crop carried off the land from two to 
three bushels of sulphate of lime per acre. Land 
‘tired of clover,” would be found generally either 
to be deficient in this substance, or to require to have 
a partof the sub-soil broken up in order to supply it 
to the crop. Gypsum had frequently been blamed 
as a manure for not answering the sanguine expect- 
ations of many clover growers; in such cases, it 
would generally be found that sulphate of lime really 
existed in the soil, and it was something else that the 
crop required. 

Cuay (alumina,) and Sanp (Silica,) were also 
treated of as manure necessary to ke added to soils 
deficient of them.—Farmer’s Journal. 





NATURAL SILICATE OF POTASS, FOR MANURE}; IN 
FELSPAR AND GRANITE. 
To the Editor of the New Farmer's Journal: 


Sir—Mr. Trimmer’s letter, in your journal of the 
19th ult., on manuring for wheat, is a gratifying il- 
lustration of the advantage of science to the practical 
farmer. Knowing the constituents of his crops and 
of his manures, he has reasonable grounds for judg- 
ing which manure will best promote the growth and 
maturation ofeach plant; and the best mode, time 
and proportions of the application: thus by adapt- 
ing each to its fit purpose, economising his manures 
whilst he improves his produce. 

On a future occasion I may have something to say 
about the nitrogen; but my present object refers to 
potass, which being drawn from the soil by every 
crop, requires constant renewal. Wood ashes are 
not produced in this country, in sufficient quantity, 
burnt weeds and leaves, and the farmyard straw re- 
turn only a part of what was drawn from the soil; 
the potass in the food, both of man and beast, com- 
ing chiefly in the liquid excrement, and running to 
waste, not only in town sewerage, but too oftenof 
farm-yard drainage. Liebig’s artificial silicate in 
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purposes, may be more likely realized in the west- 
erly districts of Germany, than in our coal burning 
country, where the potass itself seems to be want- 
ing. 

"There is, however, in our vicinity, an inexhausti- 
ble store of this alkali; though not hitherto thought 
of as 2 manure, nor in its present hard and durable 
state, fit for the purpose. If slate and dunstone con- 
tain potass enough to fertilize their soil, felspar com- 
prises it in much larger propertion, about 17 per 
cent. of its weight; and felspar is the basis of Dart- 
moor granite. This granite may contain about ten 
per cent. potass (varying, of course, with the pro- 
portion of felspar,) in too hard and compact a state 
to yield to the weather, fast enough for the purpose 
ofa manure. But this hardness is not difficult to 
reduce. By turning it whilst red hot, into water, it 
is rendered quite brittle and crumbly; and being 
then mixed with fresh lime and water, is made much 
more susceptible of decomposition, and easily yields 
part, at least, of its potass. The surface granite, 
already softened by the weather, will not do, having 
already lost a part of its alkali; china clay, appa- 
rentlydecomposed granite, is almost entirely desti- 
tute of potass; and the soils formed upon granite are 
unproductive, probably from the same cause. 

The chippings and fragments of the solid stone, 
accumulating at the granite quarries may be heated 
with turf, in common lime kilns; and raked down 
into water, as fast as they get red hot; in which 
manner many tons per day may be done in one 
kiln. Thus rendered brittle, it may be rapidly crum- 
bled by a water power crushing mill. And as turf 
and water are both plenty about the granite, this 
rough powder might be sold to the farmer at alower 
price than lime. 

A ton of this powdered granite mixed with a ton 
of fresh lime, being heaped on a thick bed of earth, 
aad closed in all around with earth, leaving the top 
open; water is to be poured on gradually, enough to 
slake the lime entirely, and then all covered in; the 
bed of earth at bottom being one or two feet thick, 
and round the sides eight or nine inches; making 
good the cracks produced by the swelling of the lime 
in slaking. After two or three days it may be un- 
covered; the granite and slaked Jime well mixed up 
with more water, to a soft mortar; and again all 
covered in close with earth. In this state it may be 
left two or three months at least, and better if longer ; 
keeping it always wet and soft. When wanted to 
use, the whole heap should be well mixed together, 
including the earth, which will be impregaated with 
solution of potass. It is then fit for spreading. 

Two hundred weight of granite will contain as 
much potass as a good acre of wheat (say thirty 
bushels) including the straw. Hence a ton, prepared 
as above, might do (reckoning the time required for 
decomposition, and the other manures employed) 
for two or three acres of light soil, once in four or 
five years. Loamy and dunstone soils are not likely 
to want potass so often. But in an article yet un- 
tried, we cannot recommend proportions with much 
confidence. Experiments, at first in the small way 
with different proportions, on different parts of a 
field, exhausted of potass, but not of humus, and not 
over-limed, giving the whoie about one hundred 
weight of bone dust per acre (or a ton of night-soil) 
that the crops might not fail for want of phosphates, 
would furnish some indications for future guidance. 
Its durability must be determined in the same way : 
of course the faster it is decomposed, the greater will 
be its early effects, and the less its permanency. 

The object is to convert the hard crystalline alu- 
mino-silicate of potass into a crumbly calcareo-sili- 
cate of potass, much more susceptible to moisture 
and to the weather. Thus prepared, it yields its 
potass very slowly ; and if required more active, it 
may be melted in a reverberatory, with 10 percent. 
of salt ; but this would add so much to the cost as 
to pay only where granite or felspar requires long 
carriage, and where fuel is cheap. In general it 
would be better economy to make up the activity by 
quantity, and thus get durability at the same time. 

Bassac, or any other rock rich in potass, will an- 
swer the purpose where granite or felspar is too dis- 
tant for carriage. Iam, &e., 

J. Pripeavux. 

October 4, 1842. 





Soar Locks Protrectep.—By the new tariff a 
duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, is put po 
“human hair cleansed and prepared for use.” Our 


bucks will therefore be relieved from the rivalry of 
foreign soap locks. 





POLITICAL AGRICULTURE. 


From the Liverpool! Ceurier, 
The New Tariff. 


Yesterday the first sale of foreign provisions un- 
der the new scale of duties, took place in this town. 
The quantity offered was considerable, and the at- 
tendance appears to have been extremely good, ma- 
ny persons having come from distant parts of the 
country. 

Yesterday, the 10th of October, was the day fixed 
by the new tariff for the reduced duties on salted 
provisions; and, in consequence, public sales to a 
considerable extent, were arranged to take place this 
day. These sales comprised, 1,522 barrels of Amer- 
ican beef, 2,199 barrels of American pork, 311 bar- 
rels of American hams, 691 barrels of Canadian pork, 
and 35 barrels of Canadian beef; and excited con- 
siderable interest and curiosity. The attendance of 
town and country dealers at the sales, was numer- 
ous; and there were some gentlemen from Ireland 
—the latter, no doubt, chiefly to watch the progress 
of a trade threatening to interfere with that which 
they have enjoyed exclusively so long. 

It must be observed, that the greater portion of 
the United States’ meats were imported some 
months ago ; and, having been cured before it was 
known that there would be a change in the British 
duties, were not so well suited to the taste of consu- 
me.'s here, as doubtless they will be rendered here- 
after. The pork was generally very well fed, but 
rather fatter than the usual run of Irish. Of the 
beef, on the contrary, it was observed that it was not 
sufficiently well fed. We question whether the 
sales have resulted to the satisfaction of the import- 
ers generally. The buyers evidently acted with 
more wariness, from being new to the trade. 

Of the United States’ provisions, a large portion 
was withdrawn. The hams sold, fetched 30s. 6d. to 
» 31s. per cwt., duty paid. Prime beef, 38s. to 39s. 
per barrel, duty paid. A very old parcel went even 
lower. Pork, 41s. to 46s. per barrel, duty paid. 
The Canadian pork realized 43s. to 46s. per barrel, 
duty paid. Of Canadian beef there was little of- 
fered, which realized, for prime, 46s. to 48s.; and 
one lot of prime mess, 50s. per barrel, duty paid. 
Several parcels of American cheese were offered, 
and sold at 36s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. per cwt., duty paid, 
for inferior to middling quality ; whilst a few lots of 
“ good,” brought 50s. to 54s. per cwt., duty paid. 

The New Tariff—Importation of Foreign Provis- 
ions. —A small quantity of foreign pickled beef and 
pork has this week been received here, (Berwick,) 
by Mr. James Sanderson, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its quality and the probability of its com- 
manding a sale in this town, whose district is so 
justly celebrated for producing the excellent of both. 
‘The sample has been highly approved of—the pork 
in particular being of superior quality. The beef 
is from Holstein, in Denmark, and the pork from 
America. A supply has been ordered, which will 
probably be remitted here by the return of the steam 
packet Manchester, from Loudon. The sample has 
been sold at — beef, 44d. per pound; pork, 4d.— 
Berwick Paper. 

Among the novel imports under the new tariff, an 
importation of 137 live geese from Norway, has 
been made at this port, during the present week. 
They were in tolerably good condition, and were 
readily disposed of at 3s. 6d. each.— Newcastle Jour. 

Price of Butchers’ Meat.—Beef from Hamburgh 
was exposed for sale in our market on Saturday. It 
was very fine, and attracted general attention. 
Choice cutis of foreign as well as of domestic beef, 
were 8d. per pound; or, with boiling pieces, 7d. 
So that, as far as fresh meat is concerned, prices 
have not, through the operation of the tariff, decli- 
ned materially in the Liverpool market.—Liverpool 
Albion. 

American Pork in Hertford.—We are informed 
that American pork of the first quality, is selling in 
this town at 4d. a pound—half the price of English, 
or something less. 

The New Tariff-—Faumoutn, Oct. 15.—Very 
prime corned pork and beef, imported from Ham- 
burgh, has been in demand at 34d. to 44d. per Ib. 
The Sarah landed to-day, direct from Corunna, 38 
head of oxen. They are fine cattle, and will be 
sold by auction. 

The beneficial effects of the new tariff have, we 
congratulate the public, reached Bedford, by afford- 
ing to us excellent American salt beef at 4d per Ib. 





— Bedford Mercury. 





_ The Tariff Beef and Pork.—Since our last pub- 
lication considerable excitement has been produced 
in the city, by importations of salted beef and pork, 
which have been retailed in various places at 4d. per 
lb. Messrs. Westlake & Co., Fore-street-hill, were 
the first to announce that they had a supply of “ A- 
merican pork and Hamburgh beef, at 4d. per Ib.;"" 
and on Saturday, particularly in the evening, after 
the artizans had received their wages, the shop was 
crowded with customers, to whom several hundreds 
of pounds weight of the imported meat were sold. 
During the week, the same kind of provisions has 
been on sale at Luckes’, Fore-street ; Butches’, 
High-street ; and Butchers’, Blackro -road ; all of 
whom have made considerable sales. We have seen 
some of the beef and pork. Both were very good, 
and some of the latter was exceedingly fine. The 
beef is now selling at 34d. per Ilb.— Western Times. 

To Cook the Tariff Beef and Purk.—A correspon- 
dent, for whose letter we have not room, states that 
the best way to cook the recently imported beef and 
pork, is to soak it in cold water for from 12 to 24 
hours—changing the water three or fourtimes ; and 
then to simmer it gently till done—taking care that 
the water does not boil. By these means it will eat 
very tender and juicy.— Western Times. 

Foreign Meat, §c.—American pigs are fed by 
ranging in the woods and eating acorns; and, after- 
wards, with the best of all descriptions of food for 
fattening, Indian corn, frequently ground into meal. 
It is this description of food that causes the pork to 
be so fat as it is; and it is this that induces the fine 
flavor which is discoverable in no other pork. A 
few days since I heard the captain of a vessel say 
that American pork was too fat, and that it hada 
peculiar flavor. I, in consequence, obtained a piece 
of Canada pork out of a barrel belonging to a parcel 
which arrived in this port six weeks since. TI had it 
boiled, and inyited the captain and some others to 
examine the result. Without one exception, it was 
pronounced to be the sweetest, the best flavored 
pork they had ever tasted. Now as this description 
of pork has of late been selling in Liverpool, it could 
go into consumption at 34d. per Ib., and afford a 
fair rate of profit to the retailer; and, for ships’ 
stores, it could be put on board for 27s. to 30s. per 
barrel, or about 24d. per lb. So much for Sir R. 
Peel’s new tariff, which, happily for the kingdom, 
will be the means of reducing the enormous price 
which butchers’ meat had attained. We have lat- 
terly had incontestible evidence, through large im- 
portations, of the fine quality of American cheese 
and hams. In my house I have consumed a couple 
of the latter, for which I paid a retailer 6u. per Ib. 
They are equal to Westphalia, for which I not long 
since paid 9d. These hams were cured in the West- 
ern States of America, and were sent down the Ohio 
to New Orleans, where they were shipped to Liver- 
pool. Pickled hams have also been imported, of 
the finest description, which have been selling at 
about 35s. per ewt., duty paid, or 3d. per Ib.; and 
after the 10th of October they doubtless will be sold 
to the small consumer at a low price. The Ameri- 
cans kill all their pigs and cattle during cold weath- 
er and the winter season, so that tainted meat is less 
likely from that than any other quarter. Hog’s lard 
from the States, is likely to be imported in large 
quantities, the duty being reduced 75 per cent. In 
this country it is made use of for a variety of purpo- 
ses, particularly as a substitute for butter, by con- 
fectioners; but I have never known it used here as 
a substitute for butter in the frying of fish. During 
a period of more than twenty years’ residence in the 
United States, I never knew fish to be fried with any 
thing but hog’s lard. This article will be sold, ere 
long, in the English market, for less than half the 
price of butter.—Correspondent of the Liverpool Al. 





Longevity of the Horse.—'There are, at this time, 
in the possession of a person residing not many miles 
from Northampton, five horses, namely, two mares 
and three geldings, of the respective ages of 38, 21, 
20, 20, and 17, the united ages of which, therefore, 
are 116, and the average of ages upwards of 23. 
The oldest mare, that of 38, has been in the posses- 
sion of the present owner and his family ever since 
the year 1813. She had two colt foals in the respec- 
tive years of 1824 and 1825, so that she was twenty 
years old when she had her first foal. The young- 
est gelding is one of them. Two of the horses are 
worked regularly, the other three occasionally, and 
all are in the enjoyment of excellent health, being 
perfectly sound, wind, limb, and eyesight, except 
the youngest.—Northampton Herald. 
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NEW GENESEE FARMER. 











To Subseribers, Readers and Correspondents. 

We are compelled to throw ourselves upon the indul- 
gence of our subscribers. ‘The transfer of proprictors, the 
removal to a new oflice, the alteration of the form of the pa- 
per, and many hindrances incidental to such affairs, have 
delayed the issue of the January number and prevents our 
giving such plates as we design to furnish. We shall pres- 
ently get all sails set, a full assorted cargo on board and 
a good crew; and promise ourselves and patrons a success- 
ful voyage. 


We kad prepared an article on the Times in conformity 
with the suggestion of our correspondent in Ohio, but it is 
necessarily postponed ; as are likewise several communica- 
tions on various subjects from various correspondents. 


We respectfully ask of our old correspondents to con- 
tinue their contributions ; and of other friends to become 
contributors. We promise to receive them with grateful 
respect—a respect, we assure them, not the less sincere be- 
cause we sometimes acknowledge them in our peculiar, 
which, after all, may not be the most civil, way. We have 
had various grave admonitory letters on this subject, in times 
past; but our organization is unfortunate and we fear irre- 
parable ; but our squibs are as harmless as any bunch of the 
smallest Chinese crackers, which never create any severe 
explosion unless they should chance to fall into an open keg 
of gun-powder: then look out! We have a much respect- 
ed friend in Rensselaer county, who, because we happened, 
in our perversity and naughtiness, to draw a feather lightly 
across his upper lip, naturally rather stiff, blazed away at 
once like a handful of cotton touched by a friction match ; 
but, upon sober second thought, he cooled off at once :— 
“ Our good friend C.”” says he, “ never means any harm; 
but this is his way, and what would be the use either 
to him or to me, of getting angry about nothing? It would 
do me no good, that is certain: it would do him as little, 
that is as certain.’”? Was not this a wise and philosophic 


decision ? 











PROSPECTUS OF THE 


NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Vol. IV. for 1843. 
HENRY COLMAN, Editor for the first quarter; and M. B. BATE- 
HAM, for the remainder of the year, 

Published by C. F. Crosman and E, Suerarp, Rochester. Sixteen 
pages montlily, enlarged and improved; price $100 per year, in 
advance. 

The character of the Genesee Farmer, both old and new, has been 
well known, and its ability and usefulness universally applauded. 
Published in one of the best farming districts in the world, and in 
one of the finest and busiest cities of the growing west, the very home 
of active industry and intelligence, where information and mechan- 
ical talent of the highest order are concentrated, no pains will be 
spared to make it all that such a paper should be. 

Under present arrangements, Mr, Colman is expected to continue 
in the editorial department for the first third of the year; and when- 
over he retires from its supervision, it will pass into able and com- 
petent hands, who will do justice to the paper and its subscribers. 
Mr. Colman contemplates an agricultural tour in Europe, and will 
be a regular correspondent of the paper through the year. 

Mr. Bateham, as travelling agent and correspondent, designs to 
spend most of his time among the farmers, observing their condition, 
and operations, and his contributions will be interesting and practi- 
eal. The numerous and able correspondents of the N. G. Farmer, 
it is expected, will continue their valuable contributions. With these 
arrangements, the proprictors feel assured that the long-tried friends 
of the Genesee Farmer will not desert the paper; but will use their 
influence to extend its circulation and usefulness. If each subscriber 
would make it an object to procure one other, he would render an 
essential public benefit. The correspondence being extended 
throughout the country, the paper will embrace the husbandry of 
the whole of New England, the Canadas, the Middle, the Southern 
and Western States ; and it will communicate the fullest intelligence 
of the progress of agriculture in the old world, Being connected 
with an extensive Agricultural Establisliiment, for seeds and imple- 
ments, under the management of one of the Publishers, it will fur- 
nish information of all improvements in these departments. The 
proprietors will use their utmost endeavors to concentrate the best 
talent in their management ; to have the mechanical execution and 
appearance greatly improved, and to render it entirely worthy of 
the patronage of practical and intelligent farmers. 

81x Cortes will be furnished for 5. Tuinteen Cortes for $10. 
On Twenty Cortes and over, a discount of thirty per cent will be 
made. PAYMENT ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. Bills of all specie paying 
banks will be taken at par. 

Editors who will give this prospectus one or more insertions, will 
be entitled to receive one volume of the paper without an exchange, 

PosTMASTERs are permitted BY Law to remit money free of post- 
age. The friends of agriculture are respectfully requested to assist 
in obtaining subscribers. Back numbers or volumes can be fur- 
nished. 

Communications on business or for the paper, may be addressed 
to Crosman & Shepard, Rochester. N. Y. 





Meteorological Observations, 


MADB AT THE RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL, 
FROM NOVEMBER 27, to peEcemzer 25, 1812. 
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Range of Thermometer for the month, 32 degrees. 

The fail of rain and melted snow for the month of November, 3,43 
inches. Do. 1241, 2,85 inches. Do. 1840, 1,71 inches, 

Mean temperature of November, In42, 34,04 degrees. 

“ “ 1241, 36,56 

1840, 37,52 

REMARKS ON THE WEATHER FROM Nov. 26, To Dec. 25.—The first 
half of November was very mild ; the mean temperature being 41,44 
degrees—the last was very cold, the mean temperature being 27,85 
degrees. ‘The temperature of the corresponding half of 1e41 32,04, 
degrees. First half, 41,09 degrees. Nearly a week of sleighing in 
November this year. 

Dec. 1.—Snew is a foot deep. There has fallen in all about 17 inch. 

Dec. 3.—A large meteor seen this evening about 8 o'clock, 

Dec. &.—Snow, hail, and rain; 9 o’clock, colder with snow. 

Dec. 13.—More snow ; sleighing good. 

Dec. 14.—More snow ; the sleighing continues good to the present 
—December 25th. 
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ROCHESTER. 

Scareely any produco has been offered in market this weck, ending 
January 10, owing to the sudden thaw, which has destroyed the 
sleighing and created a great freshet in the river. 

Beef has improved alittle. Good hind quarters fetch $2 50—fore 
quarters 8175 and $2 00 per hundred pounds. Pork has lately ad- 
vanced a trifle—first quality will bear quoting at $250 and $300, 
Butter about $2 00 per one hundred pounds—Lard and Cheese are 
dull at $5 00. But little doing in Wool, 30 and 35. Flour, wholesale, 
$3 38 and 3 44 per bbl. Wheat 75 cents; Oats 14; Barley 35; Corn 
38 ; Slaughter Hides 4; Dry 6; Calf shins 30; Sheep skins, each, 
25 and 40. Salt, 100 per bbl.; Eegs 13 and 15 per dozen; beans 
75 per bushel; Potatoes 15 and 18; Hams IS and 25; Peas 43; Wood 
2.00 per cord; Clover Seed 6 00 per bushel ; Hay 6 00 per ton. 


Whole amount of Cattle and Stock sold at Brighton 
Market, Mass., for 1842, 


PRODUCE AND CATTLE MARKETS. 





32,070 Reef Cattle. Sales estimated at $1,246,940 
17,126 Stores, “ “ 256,890 
106,655 Sheep, “ “ 127,926 
39,935 Swine, “ “ 109,924 
$1,741,740 

1841, 


36,607 Reef Cattle, 
18,794 Stores, 
128,650 Sheep, 
31,872 Swine, 


| Sales estimated at $2,400,881 


1840. 
12,736 Stores, 
124,172 Sheep, 
32,350 Swine, 


Sales estimated at $1,990,577 


1839, 
22,263 Beef Cattle, 
15,252 Stores, 
95,400 Sheep, 
26,088 Swine, 


25,830 Reef ees 
9,573 Stores, 

104,640 Sheep, 

26,104 Swine, | 


Sales estimated at $1,901 864 


34,160 Beef Cattle, 
J 


1838, 


> Sales estimated at $2,058,004 





Miscellaneous Notices of Markets. 


Tue Pork Marker.—Pork is coming in very freely. The fol- 
lowing are the prices paid in trade, no cash being offered that we 
are aware of. 

Hogs from 100 to 150 tbs, 

* from 150 to 185 
* from 175 to 200 and over, 150 

These are certainly low prices, but they are as high as buyers are 
warranted in giving. We believe that not a single barrel of pork 
sent from here last spring netted cost to the owners.—Peoria Reg- 
ister, December 23. 

New York Cartier Market.—At market 725 head of fresh cat- 
tle, and 800 sheep and lambs. 

Prices—Beef Catthh—Owing to the holydays{the market has not 
sbowed the usual activity, but prices are fully maintained, and may 
be quoted at $3 50 and 5 00 té $6 00 for first quality. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales of 550 at #1 50 and $100 fer sheep, and 
$1 25 and $2124 for lambe. 


$1 00 per ewt. 
135 
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PURE CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
ANTED.—A few hundred bushels of the first quality at the 
Rochester Seed Store. C.F. CROSMAN, 


PITTS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR. 

HE subscriber hereby gives notice that he has left Albany and 

located in the city of Rochester, N. ¥., where he will furnish his 
Machine, (Pitts’ Separator,) to purchasers, in its most improved 
form. It will be furnished in combination with the Thrasher, or, if 
desired, in such form that it can be attached to the common thrashing 
machine JOHN A, PITTS. 

Rochester, January, 43. 











VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE, 
HE subscriber offers for sale his real ¢state on North-Street, 
consisting of four acres of land, divided into TWENTY THREE 

BUILDING LOTS, worth from one to four hundred dollars each. 

Also a House and Lot on the same plot, worth six hundred dollars, 

with a first rate cellar, and a well of excellent water, and every way 

convenient for a small family. If not sokl before spring, the house 

will be rented, in connexion with land enough for a Vegetable Gar- 

den for marketing purposes. Terms will be made easy to purcha- 

sers, and title indisputable, ERASTUS SHEPARD, 
Rochester, January, "43. 





ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND SEED 
GARDEN. 

EW ARRANGEMENT .—C. F. Crosman having purchased the 
entire business and effects of the Rochester Seed Store, desires 

to inform the Agents and Customers, and all who may wish to pat- 
ronize the establishment, that he is now bringing in from his large 
Seed Garden on Monroe Street, a complete assortment of such seeds 
as are best raised in this climate, and ke will import from the first 
seedsmen of Europe and elsewhere, such kinds as are better raised 
in other climates, Any seeds of doubtful vitality will be thoroughly 
tested by sewing, and none offered for sale but such as can be war- 
ranted genuine, The ——— is fully confident that his long ex- 
perience in the business of growing and vending Seeds, will enable 


him, with strict atteution, to conduct the business in a manner that 
will prove satisfactory to the public. 
Rochester, October 1, #42. 


C. F. CROSMAN, 

















GEO. W. MERCHANT’S CELEBRATED 
GARGLING OIL, 
4 OR removing the foliowing diseases from horses, &c¢.—Fresh 
Wounds, Spavins, Sweeney, Galls of all kinds, Fistula, Sitfast, 
Sprains, Bruises, Strains, Lameness, Cracked Heels, Sand Cracks, 
Ring Bone, Foundered Feet, Poll Evil, Scratches or Grease, Wind- 
galls, Horn Distemper, &c. 

This Oil is prepared from the choicest selected materials, only at 
the Labratory of the Proprietor, Lockport, N.Y. For testimonials, 
synopsis of diseases, and mode of treatment, sce pamphlet, which 
accompanies each bottle. 

For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, and by most of the respect- 
able Druggists in the States. 

Rochester, January 11, 1843. 








FROM THE POWER PRESS OF ERASTUS SHEPARD, 
No. 2, State Street, Rochester, sign of the Daily Evening Post. 
0” All kinds of Book and Job Printing done promptly. 
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